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LETTERS OF WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 1765-1784 
Edited by Emma B. RicHarDsoNn 


William Richardson, the author of the following letters, was the son of 
Edward Richardson. He was born on July 31, 1748. In 1768 he was a 
merchant in Charleston, but at some time prior to 1773 he went to live in 
the High Hills of Santee where he settled Bloom Hill plantation on the 
Wateree River. He later acquired a second plantation in Camden Dis- 
trict known as Rich Land. He bred fine horses, and after his death his 
family sold forty-three of his mares, colts, and fillies. 

Richardson represented the District East of the Wateree in the First 
and Second Provincial Congresses and was a member of the committee 
appointed by the former to enforce the Continental Association.2 On 
February 25, 1776, he was made a captain of the First Regiment of Rifle- 
men under Colonel Isaac Huger.’ He is said to have been captured at 
the fall of Charlestown in 1780 and to have been paroled to his planta- 
tion. He was appointed by Governor Rutledge on September 1, 1781, 
to procure indigo and specie for public use.‘ 

With the exception of one, as indicated below, all the letters were written 
to Ann Magdalen Guignard who became the wife of William Richardson 
on October 13, 1768. She was the daughter of Gabriel and Frances 
deLeisseline Guignard.® She was born on February 7, 1750, and died on 
May 23, 1810. She and her husband, who died on February 17, 1786,$ 
are buried at Bloom Hill. 

The little Nancy of the letters was Ann (born May 22, 1771), the eldest 
daughter, who later married Colonel William Mayrant. The baby was 
William Guignard, the second child (born April 16, 1773). He married, 
first, Harriet Eveleigh, and, second, Emma Corbet Buford. The other 
children were Charles Poinsett (born January 13, 1776; married Elizabeth 
Lyman), John Smyth (born April 11, 1777; married Elizabeth Lucretia 
Buford, widow of Thomas Couturier), Caroline (born February 7, 1779; 
married her cousin James Sanders Guignard), Manley (born February 14, 


1 John B. Irving, The South Carolina Jockey Club (Charleston, 1857), pp. 159-60. 

* William Moultrie, Memoirs of the American Revolution, 2 vols. (New York, 
1802), I. pp. 17, 41; this Magazine, VII (1906), p. 106. 

? David Ramsay, The History of the Revolution, 2 vols. (Trenton, 1795), I. pp. 
51-52. 

4R. W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American Revolution, 1781-1782 
(Columbia, 1853), p. 124. 

5A.S. Salley, Jr. and D. E. Huger Smith (eds.), Register of St. Philip’s Parish, 
Charles Town or Charleston, S. C., 1754-1810 (Charleston, 1927), p. 190. 

6 This Magazine, XX (1921), p. 54. 
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1781; died unmarried), Emily (born August 7, 1783; married her cousin 
John loor), and Bethia Frances (born December 31, 1784; married Moses 
Liddell). 

The originals of these letters are owned by Mr. Jasper Adams Campbell, 
of New York City. Mr. Campbell is the great-grandson of Placidia 
Mayrant, one of the daughters of Ann, William Richardson’s eldest 
child, and Colonel William Mayrant. Placidia Mayrant married the 
Rev. Jasper Adams, and their daughter, Elizabeth Pringle Adams, mar- 
ried Archibald Colin Campbell, the grandfather of the owner of the letters, 


Mobile September 7th 1765 

I have the pleasure to Inform my dearest Life of my safe arrival at 
Pensacola forty five days after our parting my Passage was extreemly 
disagreeable. we had the most dreadfull Hurricane that ever I saw. it 
lasted Two days. and almost made me dispair of ever seeing the dear 
Charmer of my Soul again. but in the moment that we expected to be 
swallowed up by the Waves, it pleased the almighty to lull the waves, 
and Calm the Sea. a Mercy greater than we deserved. but let me 
Impute it to the prayers of my dearest Nancy. which I flatter my self I 
always have. ourSpirits no sooner began to revive (on our deliverance from 
the Storm) but were immediately damped on our finding ourselves desti- 
tute of water. Judge our missery. Oblidged to drink Salt water for Six 
or Seven days in as hot weather as ever I felt. had we continued in this 
Situation a few days longer I believe it would have sent us to Kingdom 
Come. but there was Still another Blessing in Store for us. the Sight of 
Land the seventh day. where we got fresh water and ended our present 
distress. at [our] arrival at Pensacola I waited on the [torn] [w]ith the great- 
est politeness & [torn], as great freedom as I would my own [torn] house. 
after making several excuses (not [torn]ch on his politeness) which he 
would not hear. telling me he would be affronted if I did not accept his 
Invitation the day after my arrival I had the honour of being introduced 
to most of the Gentlemen of that place among which there was one Gen- 
eral, two Colonels & one Major, greater folks than I had been introduced 
to before. People I believe take me to be a Gentleman, but they do not 
know me as well as my Nancy does, or they would find their mistake, 
however I flatter myself [torn] endeavourd to deserve their esteem I 
have the pleasure to find my pains has not altogether been fruitless. the 
civillitys I met with made the place Tollerably agreeable. which of it 
self I can say nothing in Praise. during my stay there which did not exceed 
Six days there was upwards of Thirty People carried to their Graves in 
One Coffin, which I dare say, had served forty or fifty before. this may be 
a mystery to you, but let me inform you it is a Custom in pestellential 
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disorders to make one Coffin serve a whole Regiment, for as soon as it 
arrives to the grave the corps is taken out & entered in the Bosom of its 
mother Earth with only a winding Sheet. & the Coffin returned, which 
serves [torn] there has [torn] Hundred men [torn] less than one month 
(which is [torn] Inhabitants) with the yellow fever wh[torn] General 
Boquet. who arrived the day af[ter] [torn] days after his arrival. much 
regreted [torn] the Colony. - 

And now my dearest Love let me tell you [torn] at my own house. after 
Three days Travelling through [torn] wood where I had the misfortune to 
poison my face [torn] with some poisonous herb. which gave me some 
uneasin[ess] [torn] not know the cause of my Swelling so that I could 
[torn] of my eyes. but finding out the Cause soon found a re[medy] [torn] 
am now Pretty well. [torn] enjoy the Thoughts of my dear Gilrl] [torn] 
any & believe will be a means of my [torn] nothing shall induce me to go. 
[torn] which I take to be the Occation [torn] every body afflicted with 
here. & [torn] to return by January next to [torn] will part again [torn] 
enjoy in this part of [torn] which I flatter my sfelf] [torn] ease, which our 
Soldiers] [torn] [illegible] almost forgot Mamma, Sister Fanny’ «& all the 
rest of our dear relations Give my best Love & respects. ‘Tell Sister 
Fanny not to forget the bride promised to send me—my dear Girl you 
must excuse [the dull]ness of this Letter. for really. this Melancholy place 
& my confused [torn] will not afford any entertaining Subject. 


[Bloom Hill, 13 March, 1773] 

What am I at does my dear ask? why very busily employ’d in getting 
the plantation in Order for planting, swearing at the Negroes for the 
least fault crabed & Chuff® all day long, at I dont know [torn] the House 
loansome, in short I am tired of every thing, Mr. [Wajlker] [torn] no 
company, he is Chuff too & seldom Smiles but Sighs all day long, at some- 
thing left in Town, the Heart ach now in Lieu of his former complaint 
the tooth ach, so you may Judge how comfortably I spend my very heavy 
hours, indeed my Sweet Girl] they pass very heavily, I wish to heaven 
you were hfere to] lighten them, but impossibilities we cannot expect 
therefore I must e’en apply Job’s remedy. Patience tho’ but cold com- 
fort 

So then the white Apron has discovered a Spark of Jealousy “forgive 
me my dear absence may possibly lessen that affection I hope ever to 
inspire’ say you so, aha! I see the Spark but Smother it in time lest it 
destroy a white apron in quenching it, but suppose I get a check apron 


7Frances Guignard, who married, in 1779, George Ioor. This Magazine, XI 
(1910), p. 169. 
8 [ll-tempered, surly, sulky, cross. 
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instead of the white no that wont do neither, twill be an apron Still, 
well then I will have an apron, but it shall be my own or yours which is 
the Same & must I with patience wait till you bring it up. well be it so, 
I shall loose by an exchange. I belifeve] for on reconnoitering the Girls 
at the Race to [torn] I did not see one even tolerable in competition wi[th 
my] own. I may be partial but I do not think so, for were y[ou] not 
mine & among thousands, & I like the Grand Turk, (cou[ld] Choose), 
I should not hesitate one moment, in thro’ing you the Handkerchief, 
well then pick it up my Sultana, and with it smother out that rising Spark, 
that appeared at reading about the white apron, or rather at the apendage 
to the apron (the String)—I know of no greater satisfaction in my present 
situation, than [torn] was Conveyed to me by your two dear letters. altho 
a part [was] gloomy yet the winding up, giving the reason to think yofur] 
indisposition not dangerous, & a presentament that you will get well, 
gave me pleasure, and my dutiful little Nan giving her dear Mama the 
Kisses her papa Sent, made my pleasure as g{reat] as I reasonably could 
expect under the present circumstances but my dear the Melancholy 
mood, you tell me, you get into must be expel’d. my letters you say raises 
your Spirits, if they do you shall have them by every opportunity. & I 
will not say one word more in them about a white apron if you'll promise 
to be a good Girl & Keep up your Spirits & not even think of the pain & 
trouble, that little bratt whom I have promised to love so, will give you 
at his first appearance, but rather think my dear of the pleasure we both 
shall enjoy from the little bratt remember your dear little Nancy what 
infinite pleasure she daily gives, & forget all thought of pain & Danger for 
reflection will only add to your gloom & Melancholy. you must & Shall 
(if you love me) I even command you to be cheerful & unless you obey my 
Commands I shall in my turn begin to flear that] absence has lessened 
your love, which you must be well convin[ced] is my first & greatest happi- 
ness & this I expect to know in your ne[xt] & beware of telling me false- 
hoods, for if I discover the least glo[om] in your Stile which I shall par- 
ticularly search for, adieu say I to your love, tis gone, none left for me, 
alas! how poor mu[st] that love be when it cannot raise the depressed 
Spirits of a Wife when] entreated & Commanded by a Tender & afection- 
ate Husband think of this & for my sake dear Nancy endeavour to raise 
your Spirits [for] by giving way to Melancholy which so increases from 
indulgence [it] becomes habitual & sinks the spirits so low, that the least 
pain gives [th]e finishing stroke. I know with this your spirits will be 
elated [th]en away with Melancholy & now I will tell you that I am bound 
to a Christening at Mr Bennetts tis now half past Twelve on Saturday & 
time to go dress, or perhaps shall loose my dinner [torn] some Cracker fun 
which I shall tell you of at my [re]turn. this instant two Gentlemen rode 
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LETTERS OF WILLIAM RICHARDSON 5 


up. Mr Hope & Mr Wheeler both bound to town therefore must alter my 
intention about the fun till a nother opportunity I did intend sending this 
by Charles & extending it to at least two sheets but the present oppty 
offering shall embrace it & keep Charles till the week after next when 
expect to have a whole budget I must now tell you that I cannot possibly 
be down before the seventh or eighth of next month the business of the 
plantation requiring my presence, unless you desire & think it necessary 
for your satisfaction that I shall be down [before] in that case I would 
quit Plantation and every thing [e]lse to give the least pleasure or satis- 
faction to her whom I love & esteem most—I am my dearest 

Your own 

WR 

13 March 1773 
Mr Hope promises to deliver this to Gabriel? & Call on him for an Answer 
don’t neglect me, be expeditious in writing you Know Country people 
stay but a very short time. 
tell Gabriel this opportunity was so sudden that I cannot write him 
pay my respects to all. 


27th March—{1773] 
The Disappointments I have met with in my expections of hearing from 
my dear dear Girl, has determined me to send down Charles that I may be 
satisfied, for believe me my dear I am extreemly unhappy at not hearing 
from you, and altho’ I have wrote you Twice in the course of this week by 
Mr Joshua Lockwood, one of which Letters was intended to go by Mr 
Robbin Singleton, but being disappointed, was under the necessity of 
sending it by Mr Lockwood, whom I luckily found at Jacks Creek, yester- 
day, being friday & by whom you will receive them, directed to the care of 
your brother, Mr Lockwood expects to be in Town on Sunday & has 
promised to send them imediately on his arrival to Mr Jonas’s, where 
Gabriel or Horry’? will be sure to get them & will most certainly send them 
you. I shall give Charles possitive orders to remain in Town but one day 
& when you consider what happiness I certainly shall enjoy on hearing 
from my dear Wife, you will I know send him of[f] with all dispatch, 
pray acquaint Mrs Delaney of this opportunity perhaps she may have 
some Commands & do send me by Chajfrles] 2 Quires of Quarto post paper 
well wrapped up to prevent Wet for I am almost out, & shall be greatly 
distressed if you neglect it, for I find I daily grow fonder of writing to you, 
should your situation render you incapable of executing my Commissions, 


§ John Gabriel Guignard, who married, in 1779, Elizabeth Sanders. This Maga- 
zine, XI (1910), p. 169. 
10 Probably General Peter Horry, the husband of Margaret Guignard. 
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do employ your brother who will not think it troublesome notwithstand- 
ing I was so Chuff with him here, for he will consider you as the cause & 
on you will lay the blame. my dear Girl how happy you’ll make me if by 
the return of Charles you with truth tell me you are well, I know of no 
blessing so great & I think for that blessing I could sacrifice every thing 
else, having wrote you so much this week I fear should you be in that weak 
situation, which [torn], twill be too great a fatigue for you to read there- 
fore I shall in consideration of your dear health shorten this to two or three 
pages at most. let mesee, can I think of any thing to inliven your spirits, 
no thats impossible for we are all Chuff here, Walkers sighs all day long & 
sometimes he tells me I echo them back again, but whatever I do before 
him I know that I often sigh for something absent when alone & you will 
not flatter your self if you think you are the dear cause. a discription of 
the company at the Race I could give that would make you smile, had I 
spirits to set my pen a going, but that cruel dog Hope disappointed me 
so that I was chuff all day & could not enjoy the Company, the Race, or 
the Dinner, had the last been tolerably good. but on the contrary it was 
most shockingly bad, I will attempt a description of it, first then suppose 
us in the midst of a new ploughed field, the Wind blowing excessively 
hard, clouds of dust arising every [torn], & [a] Quarter of Beef Barbacuing 
in this dust and nicely browned indeed, but not with the fire, Three planks 
laid a Cross some sticks for a Table, this elegant Table covered, not with 
damask or diaper, I would not have you think, [illegible] to your self two 
superb Oznabrigs sheets (not white) no! they scornd to have any thing 
so formal as to be clean) that had perhaps been laid in a month at least & 
of the couler of a dishclout that had served the uses of the kitchen, for a 
month at least without washing & you must suppose the Cook that used 
the Clout, a dirty bitch indeed, or you will not be ne’er the right hue, of 
our superb Table covers, well then this Table coverd, the pewter ar- 
ranged, a knife to some plates & half a one to others, Enter two Hogs & 
a Quarter of Beef of the couler of a piece of Beef Tied to a string & draged 
thro’ Chs Town streets on a very dry dusty day & then smoke dried, a 
Dish of Bacon & Turnip Tops & a Dish of Beef, plenty of Brown loaves 
their looks not inviting & in taste resembling Saw dust, at the head of this 
feast the amiable Mrs Colfone]l. & the ladies on each side arranged with 
appetities keen indeed, for I absolutely saw one lady devour a whole Hogs 
head except the bones, dont tell this to any of your squeemish C Town 
ladies for they will not believe you, had some of them been near our feast & 
their appetites Gorged with what you in town call delicases (but what we 
Crackers dispise) they perhaps might think us cannibals & with some pro- 
piety they might think, if they could suppose a half rosted hog, with the 
blood running out at every cut of the Knife, any thing like human flesh 
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LETTERS OF WILLIAM RICHARDSON 7 


but ye squeemish C Town ladies I would not have ye think our buxom 
Cracker wenches so degenerate! no they can eat when hungry a piece of 
the devil roasted, in the shape of a Hog & to wash down this [superb elle- 
gant repast, we did not gulp down necter, no, that would [torn] liquor of 
life mingled with the dust of the field whole pails we Quaf’d, not quite so 
transparent indeed as the Kennell water that runs thro’ your streets after 
a shower of rain; but in some measure this was remedied by the Quantity 
of hair peaces of straws & dried leaves which meeting with an obstruction 
at the lips. & with the assistance of the teeth formed a tolerable strainer, 
to pass this dear delicious Licq: thro’ & this consolation (I at least had) 
that we must eat or drink a peck of dirt before we die & so no matter how 
soon—how do you like our feast? the feast you’ll say was mighty fine but 
the description flat, well what can you expect of a poor cracker? I am 
well satisfied if you can read it, pray dont expect Grammer «& good spell- 
ing? none of that shall you have from me—I promised not to tire you well 
then as good as my word I’ll be—& shall conclude as the parson says 
presently—Walker says he’ll tell Mrs. D. L. to make you read the de- 
scription, I give of our feast, do so if you think it worth her hearing but 
put it in a little better language, least she think me quite turnd cracker 
tho’ she’s a good Girl, Walker tells me, & I believe the fellow, make my 
respects to her tell her I wish heartily you she & miss dolly had been there, 
what with the dinner quaint expressions & strange Phizes we should have 
had enough to laught at for a Month at least, do tell Mrs D L that walker’s 
courting the widdow James & you may add that she’s a great fortune, 
Leave out her age till you see how it works, but if you discover that you 
give the least pain add the number Ninety Nine or a Hundred, & see how 
that operates [torn] a large dose, and after the [torn]uation tell her that 
I shall be down on the 7th or 8th of next month; when I expect to be loaded 
on her Acct. & if she does not receive me with a very enchanting Smile, I 
will not deliver her any part of my cargoe—I will now be done, with only 
saying Love «& kiss little Nan, receive thousands from her as my proxy & 
believe me truly. 
Your 
WR 

Send me my Chs 2 quarts of Pease to plant get them of Doctr Poinsett. 
& one bottle of Mustard. You shall have a fine Garden by the time you 
return to bloom Hill some Cellery seed do send the letters that Charles 
will deliver you to Mrs Beresfords imediately on their arrival 


Bloom Hill 3 May 1773 
On Saturday Night & Sunday Morning last I wrote you a Letter of Seven 
pages which you will receive by Mr Hatfield at least [he] promised to 
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deliver it, if he does not, he certainly will be a Sad dog & I shall wish him 
hanged—I think my life in that letter I gave you some acct. of our Domes- 
tic affairs & Trouble, I now shall continue my acct. Birchmore during my 
absence only raised the barn, which could not possibly be more than three 
or four days work, for his Idleness he got his discharge this was doing 
but Justice to myself for I see no necessity for feeding & paying him for 
playing or perhaps working for others, I believe the fellow will repent of 
his Idleness when too late, I believe tis his wifes fault for since his being 
tied to that ugly tall gauky wench he has been excessive Idle I believe she 
will ruin him. the faults of the Gardner as well as the Cruelties to Lucretia, 
tho’ great, yet was exagerat[ed] she had rob’ed several of the Negroes & 
was chastised for it, but not by what I can learn, in so cruel a Manner as 
represen|[ted] by my friend Walker. his information was from the Irish 
we[nch] who denied the greatest part of the charge of cruelties & the 
Negroes in their Defense say they only moderately whipt her & alledge 
her miscarrying, to a hurt she got in getting up and down the chimney in 
D[tornJhouse, which she [torn] at least bore the appearance of probability 
& the charge against them very ill supported, by the Evidence who con- 
tradicted her self more than once, made [me] admit of their defence & 
they got off with a severe reprimand & threats of severe punishments if 
ever they commit the like or any other Cruelties on each other, upon the 
whole she is a very bad wench, richly deserved the punishment they in- 
flicted & her miscarriage might well be attributed to hurt in getting down 
the Chimney & her lying out in the damp Woods for a Week or more 
during the time she was run away. 

the Gardner has put your Garden into excellent. order is very industrious, 
which in some measure makes amends for his behavior during my absence, 
if it was as bad as represented which admits a doubt, for I find also in the 
charge against him some contradictions, upon the whole the Irish wench 
seems to have some spite against him & would willingly get the poor 
fellow discharged, she has even threatened in my presence that she will 
[nJot stay where he does, this impudence amazed me much, but I coolly 
replied that she might take her self away that moment if she pleased & I 
certainly should have taken her at her word, had I not considered her 
husband as not only Necessary to me, but really a good natured well 
satisfied industrious fellow by [far too] good for her. Your Garden I 
flatter my self will be a pleasing sight to you tis really in pretty order, 
Losia the Gardner understands his business «& if his only fault is that of 
being addicted to drunkenness I shall continue him in his imployment, 
having it in my power to prevent that fault by keeping rum from him, 
there is upwards of two thousand Cabbage plants, laid out in very pretty 
order, Sallads in abundance raddishes in great perfection indeed the best 
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I ever eat, Skallions leaks & parsley plenty, Beans of different sorts grow- 
ing in great abundance, Cucumbers & Mellons promising abundance, in 
short by the time you come up which I hope will not exceed at any rate a 
Month we shall have every kind of vegetable in super abundance. Fish 
we have plenty so that we will not starve. Tell my friend Smyth" that 
the parson, Danmour « I, dined yesterday on three fine Trout that were 
alive two hours before we eat of them «& so large that we could not demolish 
two of the smallest, & that there is this moment brot. on the Table a dish 
of the finest Brim, which I heartily wish he had on his Table or rather that 
I had his company to partake of them—excuse me I must quit writing to 
fall on them—oh hfow] fine they were, dont Smyths Chops water I 
think I see him rub[bing] his hands & Rigling in his chair at the bear 
Idea—I have dined [very] heartily for they were exceeding fine, well I 
wont tantalize h[im and] you more for I know you long for some of them 
as well as him. [I’ll] go to a nother subject more interesting, I took a walk 
into the Garden stop a little & tell Sucky” I think of her, I expect her up 
with you & then how I will stuff her with peas, beans, Greens, bacon & 
fish oh how fatt the huzzy will grow, tell her of the Garden, the Musk & 
Water Mellons, Cucumbers, peaches, Cherrys, plumbs & all promising the 
greatest abundance, Wont this tempt her? ‘twill I make no doubt on it, 
she will come with you—such jaunts up & down the Hills, away we go 
over to Clarks ransac the orchard eat till we are cloid & Jog lazily home, 
eat a Sylabub yawn & away to bed fatigued with eating & drinking rise 
early, Milk the cows churn the butter & so on country like—well but as I 
was saying, I took a walk into the Garden after dinner accompany’d 
with Danmour & Walker—in one of the walks borderd with pinks Rosaries™ 
&c. which promises to be very pretty in time, the reflection struck me that 
this walk would be pleasing to my dear dear Nancy, oh! how I was pleased 
at the thought of giving pleasure to her, whom I do and [oug]ht to love 
best; to her whose merrit deserves my tenderest and [best] love, this 
reflection was so pleasing & overcharged my soul so [torn] that I could not 
help communicating my feelings to the [torn] with me, they perhaps 
thought me foolish, but this I am sure off, that had they the same reflec- 
tion & the same Sensibility they would have been exceedingly happy, 
they know not my happiness with the most amiable of Women, therefore 
cannot have the same feeling I do not mean to reproach them with want 
of feeling but where there is no cause there can be no effect, I was indeed 


11 John Smyth, the husband of William Richardson’s sister, Susanna. He was 
born in Trowbridge, England, and came to this country in 1764. He died in Charles- 
ton, May 13, 1882, and is buried at Bloom Hill. Courier, May 28, 1832. 

12 Susanna Richardson, the wife of John Smyth. 

13 A bed or bush of roses, or place where roses grow. 
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my dear very happy, as I often am when I think of or see any thing that 
will be pleasing to you, I will not [tell] you how much I wish to see you, 
you are too well convinced of the happiness you always give me, to be in 
the least doub[t], my sweet little Nancy how I long to see her, hear her 
little prattle & receive her sweet endearing kisses, her dear little brother 
I do long indeed to see him, I hope he has gron a fine boy kiss the dear 
little fellow for me a thousand times, tell my dear little Nancy I thank her, 
for her little intercessory letter in favour of Bob, Cato & Juliette altho 
their faults deserved chastisement I will for give them at her & her brothers 
request, I am exceedingly glad that they have little feeling hearts & that 
they got them from papa, I send you her little billet inclosed and must 
inform you how I came by it Master bobs behavior put me into a passion, 
also Miss Juliettes & Cato’s beh[avior ful]ly deserved chastisement, in 
my passion I determined to have them all whipt & had ordered Master 
bob to be tied, but the rain coming on prevented my orders being ime- 
diately put in execution, so that Mr danmour had time enought to write 
me the little letter inclosd, as from my dear little sweet Nancy Joining her 
dear little brother with her in asking for their pardon he could not have 
fallen on a more effectual way to disarm me of passion I give him credit 
for his invention, and am every day more convinced that he is a Sensible 
& Good man, worthy the esteem of all that know him.—now to the poultry 
House, Eight or nine Goslings were hatched, but are all since dead, so 
that we have no increase of Geese. Ducks all Dead or stolen. Chickens 
about one Hundred in a promising way & more Hens setting so that you 
may expect a large increase of fowls, fine season for planting nothing 
wanting but the presence of the mistress of Bloom Hill to make its in- 
habitants Happy, do prepare to make us happy, let it not be long before 
you bless us with your presence. we shall find some difficulty in bringing 
up binah not having horses sufficient to fit out too chairs, therefore it 
will be most advisable (if you can do without her) to send her & Charles 
up in a Waggon, there will be one in Town the latter End of this week be- 
longing to a Mr Moore of these parts, who perhaps may bring her up, if 
I can possibly see him shall speak on that head & certainly write you by 
him. Charles if useless to you may be sent up at the same time or sooner 
if Opportunity offers he being much wanted about the horses &c—I 
believe I forgot to inform you of poor Bens misfortune it is truly great, 
that of the loss of an Eye, by the stroke of a switch from David" for some 


14 There is a tombstone to the memory of David and his wife Binah in the part of 
the Bloom Hill burying ground reserved for the colored people. He was born Feb. 
8, 1747/48, and served his master “faithfully through the Revolutionary War,” 
and after his death ‘‘his Master’s Widow and Eight Children, with the same fidelity 
to January 1835’’ when he died. Near him lies his wife, Binah, who ‘‘also served the 
same family well, for nearly the same time.”’’ 
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carelessness in plowing, which cut the lid of the right Eye in two & wounded 
the Eye in such a manner that he has not been able to see with it for three 
weeks past & perhaps never will again, this from all the information I can 
get appears accidental as to davids intention, he only meaning to whip 
him for not minding his plowing, but by some accident ben fell as david 
was striking him, so that by the fall the switch took his face instead of his 
body. Iam really sorry for the poor fellow, but as the Eye does not seem to 
be reduced I cannot say that I am without hopes of its recovering, this is 
intended to go by bob to whom I shall give strict charge [torn] to remain in 
town but one day. therefore my good Girl do dispatch him for if he dis- 
obeys my orders I most certainly shall make him repent it you know 
how anxious I always am to hear from you. with this you will receive 
several letters pray send them as soon as you receive them with information 
of bobs imediate return, that their answers may not detain him, I need 
not tell you how pleasing your letters are to me, the length of mine will 
convince you that I do not expect short ones, tell me that you are well 
that your little daughter & Son is well & I shall be happy indeed, my 
proxy I still continue & Join the little dear fellow with her, receive from 
them as many sweet kisses as you would wish to receive from their papa 
& return them thousands from me oh! how I love the dear little innocents, 
indeed next to their dear dear mamma I love them best in the World. 
I think this is the fifth [torn] in the course of three days, dont you think 
I shall become a perfect Scribbler, at least youll grant I improve in the 
length of my Scrolls, if you do not think them troublesome I shall be happy. 
Adieu my dearest best of Wives, for your health & happiness prays your 


WR 


Tuesday 11th May 1773 
Bob arrived yesterday but I cannot say I enjoyd that usual exquisite 
pleasure on hearing from my dear dear Nancy, because she hinted that her 
health was of little consequence to me! how could you do so? when you 
know that nothing can be of so great consequence as the health of her 
who is much dearer to me than all the world beside, I am really chuff 
how could you tell me of the pain you felt at giving pain to Mrs D when 
you were that moment giving the greatest to one who always flatterd 
himself that he was possess’d with your Tenderest affection, I don’t 
know how I can forgive you for this, was it because I did not particularly 
desire you in my last to inform me of your health, or was it Jealousy 
on my inquiries about your dear little infants & not of their dear Mamma?, 
it was, could not the most endearing expressions in that letter convince 
my dearest Nancy that her health was my greatest happiness? it did, I 
am sure it did & it must be only an Air you gave your self to shew your 
consequence, to me, & that you will not pardon the least neglect, this was 
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indeed unnecessary, I am allways convinced of this truth, that the best 
of wives which you are. might «& is indeed of the greatest consequence to 
me, I could never forgive myself could I but for one moment hold you less 
dear, but I will forgive you if you promise never to treat me so again till 
I give you more reason, you will promise me that I know &« therefore I 
am now pleasd with my dear girl & do heartily forgive her the pain you 
gave me & do love you most dearly notwithstanding you[r] little conse- 
quential Airs. I cannot pretend to write you a long letter. this good parson 
Walker is in a Sort of a hurry to get to Chs Town therefore will not wait 
my time, he is very chuff with you at shewing my letter to Mrs D. & 
Danmours also both of which gives her great pain & tho I cannot often 
charge you with imprudence, yet in this case (pardon me) I must tell you 
that you were highly so, for she has taken every thing in a wrong light, is 
very fertile in inventing things to give herself pain. tell her so (tho I beg 
you will never let her read any part of my letters) for there was really 
nothing in either of those letters that could or aught to give her pain. 
walker says he’ll go this moment therefore perforce drop the Subject. I 
have sent don a Barrell of 8 hams, 4 flitches Bacon, 2 Venison hams 2 
Smoaked hogs heads & 1 ps hung Beef, for Mr Smyth to be left at Mr 
Geo Cookes Store by Mr Moores Wagon, with my compliments desire Mr 
Smyth to receive them & pay the freight 25/@ hundred weight two hams 
& two flitches of Bacon to be sent to your Mama with my compliments, 
the rest craves the acceptance of Mr & Mrs Smyth, they are small but 
good « if they do not get heated in the waggon they I hope will find them 
so, my best respects to them & all other friends always whether I mention 
them or not, this always remember, Tell Gabriel Mr Walker will not stay 
till I write to him. Kiss my little ones, Tell me how you do I shall be 
down in a fortnight, danmour Concluded to return to town after I was in 
bed last night, so that he Accompanys Walker. Send Chs up with the 
Horse that Mr Danmour rides. Adieu my dearest dear life 
Your own impatient longing 
WR 


4 October 1774— 
[torn] the pleasure of hearing by Mr [torn] a Visit, & that I may not be 
disappoin[ted] [torn] promise my self with you at Bloom Hill, [torn] 
sent David & two Horses which must certainly [torn] with Mr G & any 
others of your Friends whom you may choose to be of the party. I can 
promise you plenty of Wild Fowl such as Turkies, Ducks, Partridge Larks 
Doves, &c. & to prevent your Starving. should you be so bad marksmen, 
as not to kill enough to eat, I have provided One fatt Ox, two fat Sheep & 


15 Probably the writer’s brother-in-law, John Smyth. 
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great plenty of Barn Door fowl, together with some Venison which shall 
be able to get for you. I hope I shall be able to keep you alive, therefore 
pray make no excuse or you'll greatly disappoint us, about the latter end 
of next week we shall be frequently looking up the Avenue in full expecta- 
tion & I am sure were you convinced of the pleasure you will give us, we 
shall not be disappointed 
I am Dr. Sir 
Your Afft. Brothr.— 
Wm Richardson 


[Charlestown] Novr 11th. 1775 
I cannot let slip an opportunity of enquiring how [torn] & her little ones 
do, I hope you are all in perfect health and desire you will give little Nancy 
& Will a Thousand Kisses for me, commissioning them at same time to 
return as many to you for their Papa. I cannot tell you when I shall 
return the Congress having a great deal of Business under their considera- 
tion, which I believe will keep them sitting a Month longer however I 
shall endeavour to get leave of absence as soon as matters of greatest 
importance are got over, which I most heartily long for, not having en- 
joyd one hours health since my arrival in Town. Your friends here are 
generally well Mr & Mrs Smyth both very well & desire their remem- 
brances. Never, refer you to my coming up. Death, the little white 
coat man you so often plagu’d Fanny about he was buried yesterday with 
military Honours.—Health & the enjoyment of every other blessing is 


the wish of your— 
W Richardson 


[Dorchester, May 19, 1776] 
My dear Nan I wrote you some time Since by Windsor no oppty. Since 
offering I could not reasonably expect the greatest happiness I possibly 
could enjoy, that of a letter from my dearest little Friend, fill’d with those 
Tender sentiments, that can only flow from such sensibility as yours, my 
little babes health & little domestic occurrences, these are blessings re- 
served for some future Time which I must wait, but I will think you in 
perfect health because I know your prudence such that I should not 
remain in Ignorance were the health of your Dr self or little angels in 
danger. Indeed my Sweet friend I can hardly (not withstanding I think 
it my duty) reconcile myself to the task I have undertaken, to be absent 
from you, Is the greatest curse & nothing should prevent my flying to 
your Arms, but the loud calls of my country, on every individual of her 
sons, which if not obeyd by me, must necessarily lessen me in the esteem 
of her whom I would only wish to live for, therefore then let me have 
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Philosophy enough to draw from necessity the most pleasing consola- 
tion, that I shall rise in the esteem of my amiable Girl according to my 
Merit in the most glorious cause that I am in, of defending an Injured 
country whose only fault is that of being two Indulgent to an arbitrary 
parent this Subject is too tender, fills the mind & even overwhelms it 
with that Sublimity of Tenderness that not even a faint Idea can be ex- 
prest, therefore pen, do not attempt Impossibilities let the Simpathetic 
Soul of my amiable otherself catch the sweet Idea & then nourish the 
pleasing Sensation until it overflows. presumptious pen quit the Pleasing 
Scene & give a dash to what you cannot express! be it so then—tho to 
part from the Subject is death. 

I wish I could give some amusement to my Sweet Friend by relating the 
little occurrences of the Camp, which I intended Journalwise, but they 
are so little entertaining, from the constant reitterration of the same, 
Sameness that they are not even entertaining to me, who always was 
inclined to a soldiers life, therefore instead of military matters, I will 
endeavour to entertain you with the Portraits & Characteristics of my new 
acquaintances & by way of Introduction begin with my arrival at Camp 
(at Dorchester) where I have the Honour of Sitting in the Cols'* Tent 
(this present moment of writing the 19th May 1776) very near the church 
which is just now out & discovers to me a pleasing View of several fine 
Girls Just from their devotion sad Sweet huzzies they interrupt me. | 
must gaze at them a little. 1 waited on the Coll. you must expect as 
many digressions as ever Tristram made. well I waited on the Coll. when 
I was introduced to Mrs Coll.” & two Miss Chalmers one of them a Sweet 
girl I love her because I think her much like you in her manners She is 
easy in behavior sweetly complaisant & unaffected & above all very modest 
these are qualifications that create love & esteem, the Elder is unfortunate 
in not being so pleasing therefore she must pardon my Silence, the Coll 
must also, he shall do so, for to use the poets flight when a Lady’s in the 
case, all things else must give place, the Lady Coll. is a good woman blesd 
with many sweet children, may the blessing continue to her. Now for 
our Coll. he you know is a handsome fellow he recevd me with complais- 
ance & has since treated me with much respect he seems to be pleasd 
at my rank in the Regt. the Major (Ben Huger) Joind the Regt. soon 
after my arrival we are chums he is a fine fellow very agreeable in his 
manners plain & unaffected I like him much he often puts me in mind of 
our little Girls, you know his!* she was a very amiable school mate of 


16 Col. Isaac Huger. 

17 Mrs. Isaac Huger was Elizabeth Chalmers. The ‘‘two Miss Chalmers”’ were, 
no doubt, her sisters. 

18 His second wife, Mary Esther Kinloch. 
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yours. was she otherwise I could not help blessing her, when joind with 
you. our other officers are [ wont say what 

Now for Dorchester, much prejudiced against it, current Report (which 
by the by is a lyer in this Instance) says the people here are very unsociable 
from which I expected a disagreeable life, but quite the contrary I find all 
agreeable, the people seem to take pains to make us happy, Invitation on 
Invitation wait on the Majr. & your Capt friend or acquaintances we 
find in every one, the men agreeable the ladies almost angels, happy me 
that have no Heart to looss [sic] or a Thousand chains might be found to 
bind me, the dove like Mrs Izard amiable in manners beautiful in Person 
Miss Pickering the most lively of all Girls, Miss Nancy Pickering So- 
briety with a very little dash of the Romp which makes her a pleasing Girl, 
the Miss Postells two good Girls Mrs Hamlin a fine Widdow Mrs Postell 
a good old Matron but above all the agreeable Mrs. Alexander Wright 
whose sleepy Eye Speaks the Melting Soul, all good nature, all Smiles in 
short all goodness she could make a Saint to Sin did not her modesty and 
Virtue [illegible] the least Voluptious Idea, indeed this lady without that 
elegance of Person that constitutes perfect Beauty, with her Smiles charms 
allaround. Indeed had I one more Charmer, with her Three little cherubs 
I should be happy. Oh kiss the little dears make them constantly think 
of their Papa morning noon & Night tell them how dear they are to their 
Papa let them in return a Thousand Kisses give to their Mamma telling 
her they are sent from their Pappa & how happy he would be was he there 
to give them himself—too much patience! Heaven grant me—I must if 
Possible see you in about three weeks till when my dearest Life be happy 
let every blessing attend you think of me write to me & make as Happy as 
circumstances can possibly do— 

Your own 
WR 


[Charles Town] 26 May ’76 
The last I wrote my Dr Girl was by whites Jimmy with Strict orders to 
deliver it in her own hands, She has received it I make no doubt, and I 
most ardently long to hear from my Charmer, when she recollects that I 
have been absent a Month without hearing a Syllable of her or her little 
cherubs she must think me quite unhappy, is it possible that not one op- 
portunity has offered since I left you, or have you forgot quite forgot me? 
no that cannot be the case, you must never forget me whose life, happiness, 
whoes [sic] all is centered in you Indeed my dear Nan you must not, you 
shall not forget your W. R whose friendip for you is more than can be ex- 
pressd. Kiss my little angel Nancy tell her, her Papa is ever thinking of 
her, she will not forget him, Kiss little William tha[t dJarling of us both, 
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often put him in mind of his papa tell him how [much] his papa loves 
him an[d] that he must not forget his Papa, Kiss [llittle Chs. I love him 
dearly tho’ I have not much acquaintance with the little Gentn. but for 
his Mammas Sake I love him & by and by for his own Sake when he 
grows big enough to play with, give them all a Thousand Kisses tell Peg.’ 
Fanny & Gabl. Howdye. Gabl. I expected down before this what keeps 
him. I am now in Chs Town where I arrived from Dorchester last Tues- 
day night the first object that struck me was a large Ship belonging to 
our Enemies loaded with Rum and Sugar on fire. She had been taken by 
one of our Men of War and got to the bar where she run a ground and was 
set on fire by an English frigate, I pity much Poor Capt Turpin who took 
her, had she got in she [woul]d have been a Welcome prise to the province 
in Genl., to his Fame in particular, they Wanted much what is now lost 
by very grea{t mis]management, I wish them better Fortune in future I 
am obliged to Sit on [a] Genl. Court Martial where I expect to continue 
for a week longer on the Tryal of Deserters a most disagreeable office but 
yet necessary. our Regt. will be orderd down in a day or two. so that our 
station will be I suppose on one of the Islands either James or Sullivans 
the former I hope, because I am generally acquainted with the officers 
Stationd there, with whom I could be more happy than with Strangers 
We now seriously expect our Enemies, it is generally supposed they will 
be here in Eight days, people in general seem not to dred them as hereto- 
fore, if they come I hope we shall make them sick of their [torn] but I 
would much rather they would stay away. a Frigate has been off ou[r 
ba]r for several days & attempted to sound the Channell she has carried 
off several [deser]ters to the northward, from whose intelligence our Ene- 
mies may be guided. they [have] several thousand Soldiers in North 
Carolina supposed to be destind here, to them the Frigate is supposed 
gone. yesterday arrived a Sloop with 10000 lbs Gun powder providence 
seems kind to us in the escape of this Vessell from the Men of War, her 
Cargo will be of more real Service to us in an attack than the rum & Sugar 
would have been that was burnt in the Jamaicaman. Mr Wm Sikes the 
Bearer hereof promises to call on you he intends for Philadelphia there 
may be some Gentn with him, I need not mention your treating them with 
Hospitality your natural Inclinations tends that way to every one. 
Health Happiness and every other Blessing always attend my Dr Nan & 
her Dr little Family Wishes her 
WR 


Chs Town 1 Janry 1777 midnight 
We have recevd a ps of News which If confirmed is most Glorious— 
General Washington has defeated a large detachment of General Hows 


19 Margaret Guignard. She married General Peter Horry. 
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Army, which were intended to take possession of Philadelphia. in the En- 
gagement the British army lost 6000 Killed & Prisoners & Genl Lee was 
in pursuit of the remainder very close at their Heels, altho this news is 
not yet confirmd yet it has come by so many different channels & all 
agreeing that it leaves little doubt of its authenticity— 

This will be brought to you by Windsor who tells me you knew of his 
coming down & did not write, if this be true you can hardly expect to hear 
from me, however you will give me leave to inquire after the Children, I 
hope they are all Well. I had avery strange dream two or three nights 
ago. “that Nancy & Wm were playing by the side of a River that they 
both fell in that I luck’ly came to their assistance. which saved them, that 
shortly after I left them still by the Water side & as I was going from them, 
was alarmed by the repetition of the words “remember me to my dear 
papa” which came from my dr Son William then under Water & almost 
at the last extremity. I flew to his assistance & with some difficulty 
recoverd the dear little fellow. I then awoke & found it a dream tho’ I 
felt its effects for some time afterwards « still when I think of it cannot 
help some fears, for my little dear Fellow, may God Grant that he is safe 
& of his great goodness defend you all from every Evil. I know tis fooligh 
to tell a dream. but yet they may put us in mind of some things that might 
never Other wise occur. this brings to my rememberance that some of the 
little Negroes, that Billy is fond of playing with, go often down to the 
Pond to play’& that it is not impossible that some accident of the kind 
may happen. therefore be very careful of him dont suffer him to go far 
out of your sight. 

We seem to have lost every Fear of an attack this winter so that you 
may be quite easy I think to remain in Town till my Indico comes down & 
soon after I Sell it, shall return to Bloom Hill. I wrote you a few lines by 
Sergt. Allison the purport of which was to desire Tapley to get a Waggon 
& send down the Indico, I hope he has done it, I desired David to come 
down with it. if a waggon cannot be got send David down to inform me. 
let him bring down the young Bright Bay Mare that London used to ride 
when the colts were breaking & charge him not to hurt her, tell him that 
he must take 3 or 4 days to come down «& that he must ride & walk by 
turns so as to walk one half the way which will be a sure method of pre- 
venting any hurt to her as she is so young as soon as you receive this she 
must be put into the stable & taken care of till david sets out, he must 
take great pains with her as she is for my own riding. in making her look 
well. my st[ay] in Town will depend on you. if you wish me up soon you 
will hurry [Tapley] in getting a waggon he may probably get McCormicks 
or some other [in] the Hills but if he finds he cannot get one, your best 
way will b[e to] let me know by david soon, that I may come up & procure 
one [my]self. let me know by him how matters respecting the plantation 
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[go] on, if any thing should be wrong. you should inform me in time by 
sending Charles down but I hope everything will be so rig[ht] that there 
will be no necessity for sending down an express. 
{ wish you all Health & every Blessing & am 
Your W R 
I had like to have forgot to wish you a happy new year may you enjoy 
many of them is my most sincere wish 


Chs Town Decr 26. 1778 

Dear Nancy 

I expected to have the pleasure of seeing you before this but our Enemies 
having made their appearance in Georgia we are ordered to Purysburgh 
that we may be near them in case our assistance may be wanted, & prob- 
ably from thence we shall be orderd further so that you must not expect 
me for some time, I must beg that you will make your self quite easy for 
I really do not apprehend much danger, our Enemies numbers are not 
great & I hope it is not their intention to trouble us long. however should 
it be otherwise you will have an opportunity of displaying your Talents 
im the management of the Plantation. indeed I hope you have made some 
display already, your Rye & wheat I suppose is all sown & after Christmas 
your Plows must go to work to prepare ground for planting of Oats &c, 
when Joe has done cleaning the new ground (that was not planted last 
year) at Hickory Ridge, he is to begin clearing of Land in the swamp 
pasture at the Lime Stone landing. I suppose you have had a great many 
hogs slaughtered & you must continue to have them killed till all the 
Barrows that are fit for Bacon are killed. remember how you used to Boast 
of your knowledge in making Hams & Bacon. I shall expect to Taste 
some very fine when I return. I have sent up by David a Parcell [of] 
poor Horses Fifteen in number they must be put in the Swamp on a Place 
where there is good Canes & Ben must see them every day, David will 
also carry up a fine young Horse that must be put in Samsons care he 
must make up a Stall for him in the Stable that he must be kept seperate 
in, at night, & in the day he must be put in the Rye Field. David has my 
directions to stay at home but one night for I shall be without a servant 
on the March till he returns which yo[u] know will be exceedingly dis- 
agreeable & by him I shall expect a long letter which will give me the 
greatest pleasure that I possibly can Enjoy when absent from you & your 
Dr. little Infan[ts] do kiss the dear little Fellows for me & believe me 

My dearest Love 
Your W R 

Mr & Mrs Smyths desires to be Rememberd do send me my short blue 
waistcoat & my Black Leather Shot Pouch 
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[Charles Town] Decr 25th 1782 
Charles Town was Evacuated on Saturday the 14th & I arived on Monday 
where I have been ever since & am most heartily tired, on Receipt of this 
you must imediately send off the Waggon to me let her be Conducted 
by Charles & Sampson, have put on board her Two barrels of flour, & 
Twelve or fourteen bushells of Corn, the Governors (Mathews)”° Trunks 
& Boxes must also be put into the Waggon, Mr Broughton was to come 
down with her, desire Sammy to let him know, if he cannot come, Sammy 
if he chooses may take a Trip down, but it must be with the Waggon not on 
horseback, the Waggon must be coverd with the Cloth that the wheat 
was Winnowed on & they must take care to bring hay or Blades, to feed 
their horses with; Tell Charles that it is my positive order that he never 
let the horses loose from the Waggon, but always feed his Horses at the 
Tongue of the Waggon, as he was taught to do when I lent him to the 
Waggoners to fetch Indico from Santee, [torn slight, he will certainly 
{torn he] must bring a Dog to guard the Waggon & that I impatiently 
wait their arrival—So much on Business. Now my Dr G, how have your 
little Dear Chicks done since I left them Kiss the little Tribe for me & 
believe that my thoughts are frequently on you & them & that my wishes 
are to be speedily with you. Our Troops took quiet possession of the 
Town, the Enemy left it in Tolerable order indeed in better order than 
I expected, all is peace & quietness here plenty of every thing to be had 
at a viery] high price for Cash only. I beg youd be atten[tive] to my 
orders about the Waggon & reiterate them to Charles & Samson, least 
they loose or abuse the Horses ‘Their ferryage I will pay as I come up. 
adieu my Dearest life till I see you 
Your affectionate 
W Richardson 


Chston 8th February 1784 
In Pain every night with the Rhumatism & most heartily tired of the 
Town here I still remain attending the Issue of J Ss”! affairs which are 
still as doubtful as ever, sometimes a gleam of hope arises from the seaming 
lenity of the Legislature which is generally dashed with despair by some 
fury spirit who start up in opposition to all lenient measures so that I 
know not what opinion to form of the Issue. I have done every thing 


20 John Mathews. He was Governor 1782-1783. 

21 John Smyth was one of the Petitioners to the British commandant to be armed 
as loyal militia. These persons’ estates were to be confiscated, and they were to be 
banished from the state (this Magazine, XXXIV (1933), p. 196). However, his name 
was afterwards taken off the Confiscation List and his estate amerced twelve per 
cent. 
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I can think of to obtain his readmission but after every exertion the Ca- 
price of some inflamabie individual may render all abortive the majority 
of his Judges are ignorant of his Character & therefore must take it from 
the Ill informed head or tongue of an incensed individual or two, which 
will be sufficient to damn the whole past life let it be conducted with ever 
so amiable a Conduct & thereby deprive the State of one of its best Citi- 
zens, but this has ever been the Case in all Legislative enquiries when 
they arise from Crimes against the State so that in a great measure we 
must depend on the good or ill fortune that may attend at the trial of his 
petition. my friendship perhaps encreases my fears and after all the Issue 
may be favorable which will rid me of a burthen that has heavily oppressed 
my mind for a very long time past I shall then with Joy return to my dear 
amiable wife & Lovely Children & I flatter my self I shall then in a short 
time so arrange my affairs as to render my absence unnecessary at least so 
frequently as heretofore. May this find you restored to your health, 
happy I think you cannot be till I return. proof of your Love and friend- 
ship create these thoughts & I must confess I am happy in the flattering 
thought tho the first wish of my heart has ever been your happiness May 
I have the pleasing satisfaction of being the means of restoring our friend 
to Suky «& his country & meeting you & your dear children in health is all 
the present wish of 
Your 
WR 

on receiving this send the enclosd letter to Mr Broughton , 

Mr Mellet alarms me he says that he called on you & you informd 
him that I must be at home the day following, the positive manner you 
spoke the word, must, makes me apprehensive that something has hap- 
pend that requires my imediate presence—if so send an express to inform 
me 











MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON, &. C. 


Contributed by ExizanetH HrywarD JERVEY 
(Continued from October) 


Died, in Savannah, on the 21st last, Miss Maria W. Villepontoux, aged 
43 years, daughter of the late Benjamin Villepontoux, of this city. (Satur- 
day, October 30, 1819) 


The Members of the Fellowship and St. Patrick’s Benevolent Societies 
and the Friends of the late Mr. James Huston are requested to attend his 
Funeral This Morning at 9 o’clock from the residence of James O’Reilly, 
No. 97 Church street, without further invitation. (Saturday, October 
30, 1819) 


Married, at Watertown (Mass.) on the 14th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Francis, 
the Rev. Mr. Samuel Gilman, of this City, to Miss Caroline Howard. 
(Monday, November 1, 1819) 


Died, in Georgetown, on Thursday morning last, in the 66th year of 
his age, Mr. Robert C. McDaniel. It may justly be said he has left an 
example worthy of imitation by his children and friends. (Monday, 
November 1, 1819) 


Married, at Richmond, on Sunday, the 7th inst. by the Rev. T. 
Buchanan, Dr. Volvert Bolling, of South Carolina, to Miss Sophia Sully, 
of that city. (Tuesday, November 2, 1819) 


Died, on the 31st inst. Mr. Wilhelm Edmund, master of the ship, Mary, 
of New Orleans. Capt. E. was a native of Stockholm about 38 years of 
age, for many years has been a naturalized citizen of the U. States. He 
has left a wife and children at Newburyport, Mass. to mourn the loss of 
an affectionate husband and tender parent and an honest and honorable 
man. (Tuesday, November 2, 1819) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Fenwick, Mr. 
Thomas M’Golgan, to Miss Priscilla A. Gray, both of this city. (Wednes- 
day, November 3, 1819) 
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Died, near Jamesville, Sumter District, 8. C. on the 8th ult. in the 12th 
year of his age, after an illness of 5 days, . . . John Washington Humphries, 
only son of Capt. William Humphries, of that place. (Thursday, No- 
vember 4, 1819) 


Died, at New York, on the 25th October... Mr. J. Johnson of the 
Theatre . . . His estimable widow and amiable and accomplished daughter 
will severely feel his loss .. . (Thursday, November 4, 1819) 


Died, at New Orleans, the early part of September, Captain Cornelius 
Mansiee, aged 47 years, a native of Haverhill, (Mass.) and for a number 
of years a resident of this city. He has left an amiable wife and family 
to lament his death. (Thursday, November 4, 1819) 


Died, on the 25th ult. in Screven County (Georgia) Mrs. Susan Bryan, 
consort of the Rev. Solomon Bryan, in the 23rd year of her age. She 
was attacked about the 10th by a malignant, remittent bilious fever, 
which in 15 days closed the scene. She left an infant son upwards of three 
months old, and her husband to lament their loss. . . . (Friday, November 
5, 1819.) 


Died, at his Summer residence in Walterborough, after a lingering and 
distressful illness of many months, Major General William Fishburne. 
. .. His Country for which he bled in the Revolution, and South Carolina, 
which had selected him for the highest command in the late War, will 
long hold in grateful veneration, the memory of this Patriot, Hero and 
Christian. (Friday, November 5, 1819) 


Died, on the 23d ult. at the interesting age of three years, Emily Bay 
Bellinger, youngest daughter of Dr. John S. Bellinger, of Barnwell Dis- 
trict (Friday, Novembr 5, 1819) 


Died, on Friday the 23d inst. in York District Mr. William Henry, in 
the one hundred and fourth ycar of his age. He was a native of Tyrone 
(Ireland) and emigrated to America in 1731. Mr. Henry was in many 
engagements with the Indians and took active part in the Revolutionary 
War. . . . [He had] four sons in the ranks of their country. . . . (Saturday, 
November 6, 1819) 


A lengthy eulogy of Thomas Ferand a native of France. . . had been a 
citizen of the United States since 1802... . He resided in the upper coun- 
try ... later in Charleston. He engaged in the tuition of youth, in which 
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capacity his duties were discharged with the most scrupulous integrity. 
... A too fond confidence in others unhappily sealed his fate . . . He was 
found dead . . . supposed to be by his own act... (Saturday, November 
6, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Henry Bennett and particularly 
the members of the 2’d Presbyterian Church are requested to attend his 
Funeral This Afternoon, at 3 o’clock, from his late residence in Hamp- 
stead. (Saturday, November 6, 1819) 


Died on the 30 ult, in this city, Mr. John Gensell, in the 66th year of 
his age. He was born and raised in Philadelphia, but lived between 40 
and 50 years in this city. He took an active part in the revolutionary 


War.... As a man he was ingenious, generous, just....As a citizen 
he was patriotic. .. . As a keeper of the Marine Hospital, he sympathized 
with the afflicted. . . . J As a husband, affectionate . . . as a father indulgent. 


... (Monday, November 8, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Napier, are 
requested to attend the Funeral of the latter from her late residence, 
No. 108 Broad street, This Afternoon, at 4 oclock, without further invita- 
tion. (Monday, November 8, 1819) 


The members of the 2d Presbyterian Church, and Friends of Mrs. 
Hubbell, Mrs. Mary Cooper, and Mrs. Sarah Brobsky are invited to attend 
the Funeral of the latter from her residence in St. Philips street This 
Afternoon at 3 o’clock. (Tuesday, November 9, 1819) 


Died, at Savannah, on the 2d inst. after a few days illness, Mr. Charles 
Remington, a native of Pawtucket, R. I. aged 23 years (Wednesday, 
November 10, 1819) 


Departed this life on Saturday evening, the 6th inst. after a long and 
painful illness, which she bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Horsey. (Thursday, November 11, 1819) 


The Spirit of Seventy-Six!! Another hero of the Revolution has fallen 
... before the shrine of Hymen! but even in his fall he triumphed!.. . 
Thus runs the proud memorial of his glory: 

On the 25th ult. was united in the holy bonds of matrimony, by John 
McGehere Esq., Mr. David Hodge, aged one hundred and four years and 
two months, to Miss Elizabeth Bailey, aged forty years both of Columbia 
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County, State of Georgia. Mr. H. was at Braddock’s defeat, and served 
through the whole of the Revolutionary War. (Augusta Chronicle) 
(Saturday, November 13, 1819) 


It is melancholy to announce the death of friends. ...Among the 
victims lately called to obey the final summons... none more sincerely 
lamented than Mrs. Napier, consort of Thomas Napier, Esq young, 
lovely and good .. . [Long obituary] (Saturday, November 13, 1819) 


Died, at Boston, on the 29th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth McLeod, wife of Nor- 
mand McLeod. (Saturday, November 13, 1819) 


Died, at Milledgeville (Geo) on the 30th ult. with the nervous fever, 
Mr. Henry Denison, one of the Editors of the Georgia Republican. The 
premature death of this young gentleman is a subject of deep regret with 
all who knew him in as much as his youth, his talents, and virtuous life, 
promised much usefulness to the community. (Saturday, November 
13, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Susannah Sisk are invited to 
attend her Funeral This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock from her late residence in 
Philadelphia st. (late Kinloch’s Court) without further invitation. (Satur- 
day, November 13, 1819) 


Married, on board the schooner Little Emily, in Winyah Bay, on Mon- 
day Evening last, by the Rev. M. H. Lance, Capt. John White of George- 
town, to Miss Jane Keys, of Conwayborough, (Monday, November 15, 
1819) 


Died, on the 29th October, Mr. James Huston, aged 39 years: a native 
of Ireland, for many years a respectable inhabitant of this city. (Monday, 
November 15, 1819) 


Died, in this city, on the 29th September last, in the 25th year of his 
age, Mr. Daniel M’Dowell, a native of Belfast, Ireland. He was a young 
man of the strickest integrity. . . . During the short time that he lived in 
this city, he gained the esteem of all his acquaintances. (Monday, No- 
vember 15, 1819) 


Married, on the 28th ult. Dr. Thomas Screven, to Miss Cornelia M’Nish, 
daughter of Colonel M’Nish, all of St Luke’s parish. (Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 16, 1819) 
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Died, on the 28th ult. at Walterborough, in St. Bartholomew’s parish, 
Mrs. Mary Bohun Branford, widow of William Branford, Esq.... (Tues- 


day, November 16, 1819) 


Married, on Tuesday evening, the 16th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Bowen, Lewis Trapmann, Esq. late of Frankfort, (Germany) to Mary 
Bowen, third daughter of the late John Elias Moore, Esq. of this city. 
(Friday, November 19, 1819) 


Married, on Sunday evening, the 14th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Bachman, 
Mr. Christopher John Channer to Miss Catherine Eliza Brower; both of 
this city. (Friday, November 19, 1819) 


Died, at sea, on the 28th ultimo. after a painful illness of nine days, 
Captain Samuel Neaven, a native of the State of New Jersey ... much 
and deservedly regretted by all who knew him. (Friday, November 
19, 1819) 


[Died] At the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, after a short illness, Lieut. 
Walter N. Monteith, aged 26, of the U. 8. Navy, leaving a young affec- 
tionate and disconsolate widow, and infant son, and many sympathizing 
friends to mourn his untimely death ...a life distinguished for skill 
and bravery in the late war. He was captured in the Growler in a bril- 
liant affair with the enemy .. . detained 18 months as one of the hostages 
in @ prison in Quebec.... (Friday, November 19, 1819) 


Died, on Edisto River, on the 29th ultimo, Mrs. Susannah Lightsey, 
aged 46 years, wife of Mr. John Lightsey, of said place; leaving a discon- 
solate husband, and nine children to bewail their irreparable loss... . 
(Saturday, November 20, 1819) 


Died in Savannah, Georgia, on the 9th inst. Mrs. Prudence M. Steele, 
aged about 40, widow of the late Mr. George Steele, formerly of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mrs. Steele removed to that city two years since, with a fam- 
ily of five children.... (Saturday, November 20, 1819) 


Died, in Medford, Mass. on the 9th instant, Mrs. Ruth Dexter, aged 
53 years .. . sincerely lamented by all who knew her worth. (Tuesday, 
November 23, 1819) 


Died, in New York, on the 18th instant, Mr. Hopkins Robinson of the 
Park Theatre, in the 30th year of his age. (Tuesday, November 23, 
1819) 
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Married on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. James 
Smith to Miss Catherine M. Atmar. (Saturday, November 27, 1819) 


Married, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Garden, Mr. John 
Alexander Warren, to Miss Ann Afphia Prichard, both of this city. 
(Saturday, November 27, 1819) 


Married, on Thursday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. D. M’Leod, of 
Edisto Island, John Wilkes, Esq. of New York, to Miss Clelia Lightwood, 
of this city. (Saturday, November 27, 1819) 


Married, in Pineville (St. Stephen’s) on the 15th ult. by the Rev. David 
J. Campbell, Mr. Edwin Gaillard to Miss Mary H. N. White (Wednes- 
day, December 1, 1819) 


Married, on Tuesday, the 9th ult. Mr. John Dunlap, of Doylestown 
township, (Penn.) aged 67 years, to Miss Elizabeth Carr aged 69 years. 
This young couple courted about 45 years ago, but something intervened, 
and they were separated for 39 years. (Friday, December 3, 1819) 


Married, on the 2d inst, by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, Peter Parker, Esq. 
of Boston to Miss Elizabeth Allston Read, daughter of Dr. William Read, 
of this city. (Saturday, December 4, 1819) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Mallard, Mr. 
John William Robertson, to Miss Ann Hogarth; all of this city. (Satur- 
day, December 4, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Charles Holmes are requested 
to attend the funeral of his Son, from his residence, in Hampstead, This 
Afternoon, precisely at 3 o’clock. (Monday, December 6, 1819) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. George E. Hahnbaunt and Mrs. 
Mary Hair, are requested to attend the Funeral of the latter, This After- 
noon, at 3 o’clock from No. 1 Bull street, Harleston’s Green. (Wednes- 
day, December 8, 1819) 


Departed this life, on Thursday, the 2d inst. Miss Elizabeth Fenwick, 
in the 23d year of her age, after six weeks of excessive pain and suffering 
(Tuesday, December 14, 1819) 
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Married in this city, on Thursday last, the 9th inst. by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Bowen, Dr. Richard Screven, to Miss Mary H. Rhodes; both of 
Beaufort district. (Thursday, December 16, 1819) 


Departed this life on Friday, 3d inst. Caroline Geddes Chalmers, young- 
est daughter of Henry James Chalmers, esq. aged six years and ten months. 
... (Thursday, December 16, 1819) 


Departed this transitory life on the Ist inst. in Sumter District, of a 
lingering and painful illness, occasioned by the dropsy, Benjamin Davis, 
Esq.,... (Saturday, December 18, 1819) 


Died, on Beaver Creek, Kershaw District, on the 4th November, Mr. 
Thomas D. Gamell, aged 28 years, a native of Tipperary, Ireland... 
(Saturday, December 18, 1819) 


Died, on the 3d inst. in Brunswick, N. C. William Morgan, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, and a pensioner under the late act of Congress. He 
entered the army at the commencement of the war, and served during its 
continuance. He received an injury at the storming of Stony Point, the 
effect from which he never recovered,... (Saturday, December 18, 
1819.) 


Married, at St. Mary’s (Georgia) on the 8th inst. by the Rev. R. Bell, 
Colonel Duncan L. Clinch, of the United States Army, to Miss Eliza 
Bayard M’Intosh, youngest daughter of John Houston M’Intosh, Esq. 
(Monday, December 20, 1819) 


The friends and acquaintances of Mr. George and Susanna M’Kay are 
requested to attend the funeral of the former This Afternoon, at 5 o’clock, 
from his late residence No. 1 Parsonage Lane. (Monday, December 20, 
1819) 


Married, at Columbia, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. J. O. Andrew, Mr. 
James Witter, recently from Charleston, to Miss Mily [illegible] of that 
place. (Wednesday, December 22, 1819) 


Died, on the 8th ult, in the town of Beaufort, in the 64th year of his 
age, Major William Hazzard . . . only son of Capt. Hazzard, the descend- 
ant of one of the first settlers of Port Royal Island. [Military service 
during Revolutionary War reviewed in long eulogy.] (Friday, December 
24, 1819) 
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Departed this life, at Havana, on the 4th inst. of the dropsy, Mr. 
William Brown, late of this city, a native of Londonderry, Ireland. (Fri- 
day, December 24, 1819) 


Died, at Georgetown, 8. C. on the 26th inst. Mr. James M’Rae of 
Marlborough District, in the 56th year of his age. (Friday, December 
31, 1819) 


Died, at Georgetown 8. C. on the 26th inst. in the 76th year of his age, 
Rev. Edmund Botsford, Pastor of the Baptist Church in that place. 
(Friday, December 31, 1819) 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE PENDLETON 
MESSENGER OF PENDLETON, &. C. 


Contributed by J. M. Lesrsnr 


The newspaper from which the following notices are taken was originally 
known as Muiller’s Weekly Messenger, having been established by John 
Miller who came from England by way of Charleston. Appearing probably 
for the first time on January 16, 1807, it was for some time the only news- 
paper published in the Piedmont section of South Carolina above Columbia. 
John Miller died on March 20, 1807, and the editorship was assumed by 
his son of the same name. Known after 1812 as The Pendleton Messenger 
and with its importance enhanced by the fact that it was published in 
John C. Calhoun’s district, the paper was for many years one of the most 
influential weeklies in upper South Carolina. The earliest known file, 
beginning with the issue of November 26, 1807 (vol. I, no. 10), is now in 
the possession of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 


[Married] on Tuesday 17th Mr. Rhodam Doyle to Miss Jane Bruster 
daughter of late Mr James Bruster of this District. (March 27, 1807) 


[Married] Mr. Benjamin Armstrong, to Miss Sally Neiley, both of this 
District. (March 27, 1807) 


Died at Greenville Court House, on Tuesday last suddenly; Dr. William 
Handworks for several years a practitioner of that place. (April 3, 1807) 


Married on Thursday 9th inst. Mr. Lewis Barton, of Toogaloo, to Miss 
Margaret Kemp, both of this D[istrict]. (April 17, 1807) 


On the same day Mr. John Bell of Abbeville Dfistrict] to Miss Ann 
Elizabeth Watters, of this Dlistrict]. (April 17, 1807) 


On Saturday last Mr. David Craig, a young man about 21 years of age, 
from Orange County, N. C. in attempting to swim his horse across Keowee 
River at Gen. Anderson’s Ferry, was drowned. On Sunday the body was 
found and interred. (May 8, 1807) 


Died on Wednesday the 29th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Stribling the amiable 
consort of Capt. Thomas Stribling, of this District]. [Eulogy follows] 
(May 8, 1807) 
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Married on Tuesday 26 ult. Mr. Alexander Shaw, of this District, to 
Miss Susan Harden, daughter of Col. William Harden, of Franklin County, 
Ga. (June 5, 1807) 


Died on Friday last Mr. Robert Hammet, a native of England and for 
a number of years a resident of the village of Pendleton. (June 11, 1807) 


Died: at Cambridge, Abbeville -D[istrict] on 29th ult, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montgomery, the amiable and affectionate consort of Rev. Benjamin R. 
Montgomery. (June 25, 1807) 


Died: on Friday last after a long and painful illness, Mrs. Margaret 
Garvin, wife of Mr. Thomas Garvin, Senior, of Pendleton District]. (June 
25, 1807) 


Married: on Tuesday, 28th ult. Mr. John Blake Demsey to Miss Eliza- 
beth Rock, both of this Dfistrict]. (August 5, 1807) 


Died: in Abbeville Dfistrict], suddenly on the 25th ult. Mr. John 
McElvany in the 47th year of his age; he had left a wife and seven chil- 


dren to lament the loss of an indulgent father and tender husband. (Aug- 
ust 5, 1807) 


Died: on Sunday morning, the 6th inst., Miss Nancy Dickson, youngest 
daughter of Major Michael Dickson, of this D{istrict]. (September, 10, 
1807) 


Married: on Thursday, 26th ult. Mr. John Jones of this place, to Miss 
Elizabeth Owens, of Newberry District. (Octobr 8, 1807) 


Married: This evening by the Rev. Mr. Brown; Samuel Cherry, Esq. 
merchant, of the Village, to Miss Susan Reese, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Reese, deceased, of this District. (November 5, 
1807) 


Died: on Thursday evening last, of the influenza, John Miller, Sen. 
Esquire, in the 63rd year of his age; late Editor of this paper [JJiller’s 
Weekly Messenger]. Those who were best acquainted with him knew 
how best to estimate the loss. (December 3, 1807) 


Married: on Thursday the 26th ult. by James C. Griffin, Esq., Mr. 
Robert Brackenridge, English Teacher, at the Hopewell Academy, to 
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Miss Elenor Richards daughter of Mr. Thomas Richards, of this Dlistrict]. 
(December 10, 1807) 


Died: on Friday the 27th ult., of a Dropsy, Mr. Joseph Jolly, Jun. in 
the 38th [83?] year of his age, an old and respectable inhabitant of this 
Diistrict]. He has left a widow and seven children to lament the loss of an 
affectionate husband and parent. (December 10, 1807) 


Married: on Tuesday Evening last, Mr. Reuben Hamilton of Pickens- 
ville, to Miss Elizabeth Hallady, of this District. (December 19, 1807) 


Married: on Thursday Evening, Mr. Hugh Williams, to Miss Elizabeth 
McGuffin, both of this Dfistrict]. (December 19, 1807 


Died, at Edgefield Court House, on the night of the 4th inst. after an 
illness of 24 hours, in the nineteenth year of her age, Mrs. Joyce Jane 
Martin, wife of Charles Martin, Jun. Esq. Attorney at Law. (December 
26, 1807) 

(To be continued) 











MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK ADOLPHUS PORCHER 
Edited by SAmuEL GAILLARD STONEY 
(Continued from October) 


CHAPTER XI 


AT Homer AGAIN 


It was late in November when I arrived in Charleston. Nobody at 
home expected me, and I was not sent for. Mr. Evan Calvitt was going 
up to Pineville in his carriage, and offered me a seat, which I accepted. 
We had not travelled many miles before I was met by my brother’s serv- 
ants who were coming for me. We spent the night at the Twenty-three 
mile House, and the next day early I was at Cedar Spring. 

Cedar Spring was now my brother’s home, and I was his guest. My 
mother had died in the September of the past year, and the family con- 
sisted of my brother and his wife, whom I now saw for the first time, my 
sister, and the child of our deceased younger sister. We were all glad 
to meet again. During my absence my mother’s estate had been divided 
and I was now the owner of very nearly a hundred slaves and was told 
that Somerton had borne a good crop, and all indications were, that 
cotton would continue to sell highly this winter. So far as worldly af- 
fairs went, I was a prosperous man. My house too was very nearly 
finished, and it would be ready for my reception by January. As it was 
necessary for me to be absent again from home, I requested my sister to 
go to Charleston and purchase the necessary furniture for me; and she 
determined to make my house her home at least for the winter. 

Notwithstanding my long absence I found that my friends had done me 
the kindness to return me again to the Legislature, and a very few days 
elapsed between my return to my home and my departure for Columbia. 
Carson had declined a re-election, and my colleague now was my cousin 
Dr. Peter Palmer. I do not remember whether any difference existed 
between our positions, but the Constitution of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections was changed. Instead of being an unweildy body con- 
sisting of a member from every elective district, it was reduced to a more 
practicable form. I do not think I was on it, and in fact all that I do now 
remember is that I was still the chairman of a committee, but it was the 
committee on Grievances, so that it was dignity without an employment. 
I know that I afterwards became chairman of the committee on the 
Coloured Population. My friend Mr. Noble was transfered to the Senate 
and D. L. Wardlow was the Speaker. 
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One subject of interest of this session was the vote which the State 
should give in the Presidential election. On my way from Charleston I 
was struck with the fact that political animosities are so easily forgotten. 
I spent the night as I have said at the Twenty Three Mile House. In 
the evening Mr. [Richard] Yeadon came in, he also was on his way to 
Columbia, intending to leave his family in St. Johns. He asked me how 
I was inclined to vote for the Presidency. I replied that I could not will- 
ingly vote for any of the candidates. Mr. Clay was out of the question 
on account of old political feeling. Mr. Van Buren I did not like but 
as the least offensive of the candidates, if the State voted at all, I thought 
she should give her vote to him. He said the feeling was decidedly in 
favour of Hugh Lawson White of Tennessee. I replied that when last I 
had taken any interest in Mr. White’s doings, he was in the Senate the 
active friend of Jackson and the author of the bill to coerce the State, 
which we call the Bloody Bill, and that retaining in 1836 the memory of 
what I felt in 1833, I could not and would not vote for Mr. White. I 
was decidedly of opinion that the State should throw away her vote as I 
did not see how she could consistently with her conduct and her principles 
vote for any of the candidates. 

In Columbia I found the same feeling prevalent, not from any partiality 
for Mr. White, but from a disposition to tender the hand of fellowship to 
the other States of the south, which it was said would vote for him. It 
so happened that the news of the elections in the several States showed 
that the favourite candidate was Mr. Van Buren and that gave me con- 
fidence to urge his claims as the candidate least objectionable to us. 

Several foolish resolutions were offered in the House of Representatives; 
among others Waddy Thompson of Union proposed that the State has 
not a right to cast a blank vote for the Presidency. I proposed, that as 
it was an awkward and an illogical process to vote affirmatively on a 
negative proposition, that the resolution be amended by striking out the 
word not. Thompson was so dismayed at that being called an amend- 
ment, which was the contradictory of his resolution, and manifested it so 
loudly and ridiculously that the House caught the humour of the thing 
and carried my amendment by acclamation. The motion was then 
tabled. We did not give a blank vote; but voted for W. P. Mangum of 
North Carolina. I think Condy Raguet of Pennsylvania received one 
vote for the Vice Presidency. 

Mr. Mangum was an old and highly respected citizen of North Carolina, 
had many years represented her in the United States Senate, and if he had 
never openly and decidedly embraced the politics of South Carolina he 
was certainly neither their opponent, nor their persecutor. The vote of 
course expressed nothing but a sense of respect for his character and was a 
delicate flattery of North Carolina by selecting one of her sons. 
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Condy Raguet was not a Frenchman, as his name would indicate. In 
fact he had relations in South Carolina. He had been a merchant and it 
was said an unfortunate one. A few years before this he published in 
Philadelphia a weekly paper called The Free Trade Journal. Encouraged 
by the very liberal support which he received from South Carolina, he 
enlarged the views of his Journal, and taking the title of the Banner of 
the Constitution, he advocated with great ability all of the doctrines which 
were held by the great party in South Carolina. The selection of his name 
for the second office was an expression of approbation of the zeal and 
ability which a Pennsylvania editor evinced in behalf of the unpopular 
doctrines in South Carolina. 

Merely political questions were now invested with little interest by the 
Legislature. Industrial enterprises seemed to engross their attention. 
At the last session of the Legislature a charter had been obtained for 
constructing a Railroad which was to connect Charleston with the Ohio 
River. This charter had been secured during the summer by Mr. Wade 
Hampton, one of the commissioners, subscribing about two millions of 
dollars in his own name. Some of the states which had granted the 
charter required as a condition that a certain sum should be subscribed 
by a time given, and when the time was about to expire without the neces- 
sary amount being obtained, Mr. Hampton stepped forward and by his 
individual subscription secured the charter. A road of this magnitude 
became at once a power in the state, and not only its direction was eagerly 
coveted, but the course which it would be made to pursue was warmly 
and even angrily debated. One party, and this party was disposed to 
place Mr. Calhoun at the head, thought that the road already existing 
between Charleston and Augusta should be taken as so much of the great 
work already finished, and that its course should follow the level country 
along the state of Georgia and thus reach the Mississippi Valley without 
encountering the obstacles of the mountains. Another party insisted 
that the road should proceed by way of Columbia, cross the mountains of 
North Carolina and East Tennessee and follow the most direct course to 
its destination either at Louisville, Kentucky, or Cincinnati. Gen. 
Robert Y. Hayne embraced the views of this party and was elected the 
President. He was now in Columbia entirely absorbed in the interests 
of his embryo railroad. 

Another eminent politician of South Carolina was also at this time 
immersed in business very different from politics. 'Two years before the 
Legislature had granted a charter for a new bank in Charleston! with a 
capital of two millions which might be extended to four millions. In my 
simplicity I doubted whether the capital could be raised; a few days be- 


1 The Bank of Charleston, now the South Carolina National Bank. 
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fore I left Charleston the books were opened to receive subscriptions, and 
a scene ensued which had no precedent. There were two parties equally 
desirous of getting the control of the new bank; one proposed to put at its 
head Ex-Governor Thomas Bennet, the other favoured the claims of 
General James Hamilton. The act required that all subscriptions should 
be paid, five dollars on every hundred dollars in specie, or the notes of 
specie paying banks. The Commissioners so interpreted the Act as to 
declare that they would receive checks upon such banks. The conse- 
quence was that immense sums were nominally borrowed from the banks, 
so as to give the borrower a right to draw a check which would never be 
presented for payment, but for which the banks obtained the usual dis- 
count. It is said that Hamilton sat in the room and watched the progress 
of subscription so as to keep himself informed of the relative strength of 
the two parties. Five minutes before the books were to close he offered 
a check for five millions as the subscription of Daniel Heyward, Esq.? 
It was too late for the other party to go out and drum up more money. 
It appeared that nearly a hundred millions had been subscribed which of 
course must be distributed among the subscribers in the ratio of their 
subscriptions; but Hamilton’s party was conqueror and he was president 
of the Bank of Charleston. A few years before he had sent his eldest son* 
to receive a commercial education in Europe, and soon after this time he 
returned and in company with his father opened a commercial house in 
Charleston, so that the former politician of South Carolina was not only 
the president of the greatest bank in Charleston but was also the nominal 
head of a great commercial house. 

In his annual message Governor McDuffie, advising the people to thrift 
and industry noticed this commercial house as an earnest of what might 
be hoped for, going out of his way I thought to pay a fulsome compliment. 
He was about to retire to private life, so that three of our prominent public 
men were [about then] lost to the political counsels of South Carolina. 

The subject of Gen. Hayne’s railroad was pressing. It was evident that 
so gigantic an enterprise could not be constructed by private capital if it 
had only the ultimate profits of the road to look to for remuneration. 
Some scheme must therefore be devised to tempt capital. Ths history of 
the creation of the Bank of Charleston was fresh in the memory of every 
one, and it was proposed to give the Company banking privileges. A 
new bank was therefore chartered which was to be limited to those sub- 
scribers only who held a certain number of Railroad shares. Mr. James 
Rose was from first to last the only president of this Bank. At this ses- 


2 Hamilton’s father-in-law. 


3’ James Hamilton (1814-1838). 
‘The South Western Railroad Bank (1840-1865). 
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sion too I think the Legislature guaranteed the bonds of the company to 
the amount of two millions of dollars. I think it was at the next session 
that the last scheme of financial juggling was accomplished by which the 
South Carolina Railroad Company was quite absorbed by the great Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad. 

This was a measure that met with so much opposition that the House 
of Representatives refused to sanction it; but the subject was re-considered 
for the purpose of permitting Gen. Hayne to plead the cause of the Com- 
pany before the House. I was very much struck with his speech. He 
seemed to demonstrate that the proposed scheme was unnecessary for 
that the enterprise of Georgia was actually accomplishing for Charleston 
what the other Company proposed to do by a very tedious expensive and 
unnecessary process; but he made a very forcible appeal to our state pride 
and when the vote was taken, the measure was found to be carried by a 
bare majority. The fact was that the party which actually controlled 
the road was desirous of having it carried to Columbia, and did not intend 
to have it extended any further except in the interest of Columbia; so 
that all the juggling by which the wealth and resources of the State were 
pledged was intended merely to construct a road to Columbia; and in- 
stead of having the branch laid at Summerville, which is the point at 
which such a road ought to have diverged from the main track to Augusta, 
Branchville was the point selected because this would give Columbia an 
advantage in having an almost direct route to the great avenue to the 
West. 

I do not believe Gen. Hayne, though president of the road, sanctioned 
this diversion of the public resources from their original scheme. I be- 
lieve he was a thoroughly honest man, but the most honest men are not 
unfrequently used as instruments by designing men, and when they suc- 
ceed he serves them more effectually than another who is less honest. At 
that time railroad enterprises were new, and it was not to be expected that 
the President should know much about the practical workings of his 
positions. He was necessarily very dependent upon his subordinates, 
and at first the Chief Engineer, Major, afterward Gen. McNeill®> was the 
real head of the road. He was receiving an enormous salary, and had 
besides a host of subordinates, army officers who were fattening upon 
the means of the embryo road. At first Gen. Hayne was obliged to submit 
to him, but it was manifest that he felt galled at his position, and as soon 
as he felt independent enough to stand alone he dismissed McNeiil. It 


5 William Gibbs McNeill, native of North Carolina, one of the first American 
experts on railway construction. His sister’s portrait has appeared on that cele- 
brated bit of national sentimentality, the stamp for Mother’s Day. 
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was almost the last act of his life. He died at Asheville, North Carolina, 
where he had gone to look after the interests of the road. 

Of the three public men whom I have named in this chapter as having 
retired from political life, I think Gen. Hayne was in every respect the 
best. He possessed brilliant talents. He was scarcely admitted to the 
Bar before he was made Attorney General, and as soon as he had reached 
the constitutional age he was sent to represent the state in the United 
States Senate. 

From that position he was called home to be the governor at the time 
when the State required a man in whom it would be safe to intrust dicta- 
torial powers. His position in the Senate was more than respectable, and 
at that time all the giants of the land were in that body. The eventful 
part of his parliamentary history is his celebrated controversy with Mr, 
Webster in 1830 on the subject of the Federal Constitution. I have never 
entertained but one opinion of that controversy. Hayne spoke like a 
statesman who had studied the question, and his address was unanswer- 
able. History was with him, but unfortunately prejudice was against 
him, and this prejudice was embodied in the glowing eloquence of Webster 
whose speeches consisted but of repetitions skilfully made of a false state- 
ment of the case. I, some few years ago, had occasion to make these 
speeches the subject of some lectures which I had undertaken to deliver 
on Rhetoric; and I was surprised to find that I could put a synopsis of his 
whole argument in the compass of perhaps not more than a page of letter 
paper. Examine it as I would, the same thoughts occurred under differ- 
ent expressions. I have no doubt this added to the effect of the speech. 
It was not only easily understood but it was so often repeated that it was 
remembered, and the felicity of expression hindered the tedium which a 
dull repetition of the same thought is apt to produce. The general opin- 
ion of the country was that Hayne was defeated and even at home he was 
regarded as a valiant champion who had met a superior adversary and had 
been beaten; and some regretted that an abler head had not been there to 
represent our principles. I do not believe any one could have done better, 
few could have done as well. 

He was a very pleasant companion, lively and full of anecdote, and by 
no means free of some little vanities. It was said of him by some that he 
could never bear a man near him who knew anything better than himself, 
or who excelled him in any respect. He had a great deal of warmth and 
enthusiasm, but in this respect he was inferior to Hamilton, and the 
prudence of Hayne contrasted with the apparent recklessness of Hamilton’s 
courage, made many admirers of the latter regard the other as cold and 
selfish. But they did him injustice, he was not cold, and if he was prudent, 
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it must be remembered that he had not like Hamilton unlimited funds to 
exercise his liberality and generosity withal. 

If General Hamilton had died in 1833 immediately after the rising of the 
[Nullification] Convention his memory would have been held sacred by 
every man in Carolina. I fix upon that period, because having been 
elected president of the Convention in 1832, he it was who had authority 
to convene it; and when he did convene it on the occasion of Mr. Leigh’s 
visit to the state his first act was to resign, in order that Governor Hayne, 
who had succeeded him in the gubernatorial chair might succeed him also 
in that of the president. It was a high deference to Propriety, and it 
would have been consistent with his whole life had that act been his last, 
but, I think unfortunately for his reputation his life was protracted about 
twenty years, and he perished at last in a storm in the Gulf of Mexico. 

He was the son of Major James Hamilton of the Pennsylvania Line of 
the Revolutionary army, who married Miss Lynch of this State. By birth 
therefore he was connected with the best families both at the North and 
at the South. He entered the army and served through the war of 1812 
with the reputation of gallantry and good conduct, but I do not believe 
he rose higher than to a Captain’s commission. He was a splendid repre- 
sentative of a chivalrous gentleman. Without any gall in his disposition, 
he was always ready to maintain his honour at the price of his life, and 
with a keen sense of what was due to an adversary, he was frequently 
engaged in adjusting private quarrels. He was the second of Commodore 
Decatur* when he fell in a duel with Commodore Barron, and I believe he 
was John Randolph’s second when he fought his famous duel with Mr. 
Clay. But though often appealed to when points of Honour were to be 
adjusted, he had nothing of the duellist about him. It was the spon- 
taneous recognition of the high principles which governed his conduct 
that procured for him this equivocal celebrity. He was eminently a 
peace maker, and one of the best kind, for when he said peace, all felt that 
it was a peace honourable to both parties. 

He was intendant of the City during the memorable summer of 1822, 
and soon afterwards on the death of Mr. William Lowndes he was elected 
to succeed him as the representative of the Beaufort and Colleton District. 
At the commencement of his political career he was distinguished for the 
broadness of his views. States Rights were held in abhorrence but, per- 
haps unconsciously, he followed the tide and when I first knew him he 
was the chief actor in the States Rights movement. 

Nature had made him to be a popularman. He never forgot a name nor 
a face, and every one was met by him with a cheerful and a hearty greeting 


6 Hamilton not only seconded Randolph, but named a son for him. He is said to 
have fought fourteen duels. 
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which is always pleasant to receive. He was wealthy and had extensive 
wealthy connections on whom he could confidently rely and therefore he 
always appeared to be above selfish considerations. He had a great deal 
of family pride which he made no attempt to conceal, but this, so far from 
injuring him with the masses, I believe was agreeable to them, for he was 
evidently a gentleman, and those who in a humble position might have 
been wounded by such an exhibition by a person of less tact, were flat- 
tered by the cordiality and affability of one who seemed to be so far su- 
perior to them. As a youth the old men loved him for the generous prom- 
ise which his many budding qualities held forth, and in the riper years of 
manhood the young looked up to him with reverence and affection as a 
model of loyalty and chivalry, as the type of what they conceived a Caro- 
lina gentleman should be. Other men have been more respected for their 
abilities, but no man was more honored and loved. With such a charac- 
ter and such a reputation, I repeat, that had he died in 1833 he would 
have been mourned and honoured by every man in Carolina without dis- 
tinction of party; but unfortunately he lived too long. I know not that 
he was ever suspected of improper conduct either as a merchant or as the 
president of the Bank. The first act of his which attracted public atten- 
tion was connected with the two million loan which had been guaranteed 
to the railroad company by the state. Under the impression that money 
could be obtained in Europe on easier terms than in this country he went 
to London as the agent of the company and reported that he had sold the 
bonds, and sold them on terms so advantageous, that his commissions 
would be more than covered by the profits which the Company would 
make in exchange. This report added to his reputation. He was con- 
sidered as great in finance as he had been on the political arena. But it 
appeared that he had not sold them at all. He had obtained from some 
brokers the right to draw a million and had deposited the two million to 
be sold as the drafts should come in. He had done in fact no more than 
what might have been done without expense by the Secretary of the Com- 
pany. When the first million had been drawn the facts came out, and 
the agent sank fearfully in public estimation. Meantime his son died. 
It was a great loss to him, for he was said to be a very worthy and ac- 
complished man, and the mercantile house came to a close. After no 
long time he retired from the bank; but the demon of speculation seemed 
to pursue him. He became largely interested in Texas lands, and his 
affairs in South Carolina were going to ruin. In about ten years from 1833 
there were hundreds of people in South Carolina who did not scruple to 
declare him a dishonest man. I believe that in the latter part of his life 
he was completely given up to the delusions of spiritual manifestations. 

Of Mr. McDuffie the last of this trio of politicians, I really know very 
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little. Enthusiastic in everything that he undertook, he is said to have 
devoted himself, when he retired to private life, to the improvement of 
his property with a zeal that soon degenerated into avarice. He became 
wealthy by marrying Miss Singleton, of Sumter. It is said that he com- 
pletely lost his mind before he died. 

I think the Railroad Bank was the only affairs of consequence that oc- 
cupied us this session. When a governor was to be elected Pierce Butler 
was chosen, for what reason, or with what claim, I never could understand, 
and the empty compliment of lieutenant governor bestowed upon Mr. 
William DuBose. As usual we were all at home at Christmas. 

My house at Somerton was now finished, and I removed to it in January 
accompanied by my sister. Fortune had favored me during the past 
season. I had made a good cotton crop, and it sold in the winter for a 
very high price, so that I felt like a rich man. I was pleased to find myself 
in such easy circumstances, but I have always thought that I had been 
injured by the prosperity of this year. I was constantly expecting a 
return of it and not content with the very low prices which I had frequently 
afterwards to submit to, but I was always a wretched manager, and even 
while basking in prosperity I would indulge in the wish that I could ex- 
change my prosperity for something that would give me an income with- 
out the disagreeable necessity of going through with the routine of planta- 
tion economy. I might indeed have sold out then to advantage as all 
sorts of property was selling high, but I had a repugnance to selling ne- 
groes who had been connected with my family for several successive gen- 
erations, and besides I did not know what to do with myself. A life of 
professed idleness I did not like. The plantation was not absorbing nor 
did I permit it to enslave me, but it gave me position, and it gave me some- 
thing like occupation. I wished then that I could be respectably fixed 
in a college; that was even then my beau ideal of a happy life. 

In March of this year 1837, commenced that revulsion of credit in the 
financial world which for a time paralyzed the country. The large influx 
of borrowed capital which had been inundating the country for two or 
three years had inflated prices to an unnatural extent and when the reac- 
tion began it was terrible. Every bank suspended specie payment. 
Then I witnessed what filled me with shame for my country for it con- 
vinced me that there was no depth of honest principle in the people. 

Whatever political objection might exist against the Bank of the United 
States, it is certain that the people regarded its notes with affection. The 
extent of their circulations made them equivalent to gold in the payment 
of moderate amounts, and their integrity seemed to be secured by the name 
of the United States; but Jackson proved too strong for the bank and the 
attempt to renew its charter in 1833 met with signal failure. Determined 
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not to be defeated by the action of the president, the direction of the bank 
obtained a charter from the state of Pennsylvania and most of the share- 
holders of the old bank transferred their interest to the new. By the terms 
of the charter the old bank had a corporate existence of several years to 
wind up its affairs; and now an anomaly was presented of the same insti- 
tution winding up under one name the affairs of the old bank, and under 
another, widely extending the operations of a new one. President Jack- 
son did all that he could do to open the eyes of the people to their 
monstrous conduct, but without success. Biddle, the president of the 
bank, was considered a great man, and the people confided in him. I came 
to the conclusion this spring that he was a swindler. 

The suspension of a bank must necessarily depreciate the value of its 
notes. Just at this time the city was full of United States banknotes. 
Biddle had actually sent out the cancelled notes of the old bank and had 
flooded the country with them; and the people, deluded by the name of 
the United States, not only received them, but in many cases actually 
hoarded them as being equally valuable with gold. I was astonished and 
mortified. Astonished that so much ignorance should exist as to the true 
character of this pretended money, astonished and mortified that those 
who knew their true value should sanction the swindle by receiving or 
assisting in any way in their circulation. But so far from its meeting with 
the condemnation which it merited, this trick of Biddle’s was applauded 
as a keen financial operation. At a time when all paper money was at a 
discount he had furnished the country with a money which was nearly if 
not quite as much prized as gold. True they were in themselves utterly 
valueless, but so long as they enjoyed popular confidence they were as good 
a circulating medium as anything else. Biddle was then supposed to be a 
prosperous financier. A few years later and the operation would have 
been judged as it deserved. As for me I had no part to act but to be silent, 
but I was now satisfied that my countrymen had no very delicate sense of 
sterling integrity. How much was lost by those that ignorantly hoarded 
them was never known; they constitute a class who do not make much 
noise in the world. 

Before the crash took place in March, the spirit of speculation was rife 
in Charleston. The directors of the Bank of Charleston determined to 
take advantage of the provision of their charter and extend their capital 
by adding two millions to it. It was resolved that actual shareholders 
alone should have the privilege of subscribing. This resolution had the 
effect of raising the price of its shares, for everybody eagerly desired to 
own them. My brother was so anxious about it that he was actually 
about to borrow ten thousand dollars to lay out in bank shares. I urged 
him to have nothing to do with them in that way. Fortunately before 
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he could borrow the money the shares rose to one hundred and sixty, and 
then he became convinced that it would not be a sound speculation to ven- 
ture upon with borrowed money. 

During the winter I was about half my time in town, and was a partici- 
pator in the amusements of the place. I became a member of the St. 
Cecilia Society, and, to my surprise, of the Jockey Club. I believe that 
Philip Porcher made me a member of this last without my knowing it. 
Certainly I had not one qualification to fit me for the membership of such 
a club. I not only had no fancy for racing, I really did not know one 
horse from another; but as I was a member I eat their dinners and attended 
their balls and continued in the Club a few years until I thought the annual 
subscription might be expended in a manner which would yield me more 
solid satisfaction. 

I was obliged this winter to devote a great deal of my time to the affairs 
of my brother in law John Rlutledge] Smith. When he married my 
sister I was trustee to a marriage settlement by which her property was 
secured to herself and to her issue after his death. She was dead but her 
child was now living with my sister and me and he had married again. 
Smith was not a very good business man and his affairs had become con- 
siderably involved. His health also had broken down and he was an ill 
man. In the Spring he came to town for medical advice. It was pro- 
posed that he should spend the summer or part of it with me in the village 
of Pinopolis, but it was very evident when he came to Charleston that his 
travels were over. He became rapidly worse and after suffering nearly a 
month died. It had been my intention to spend the summer in Pinopolis, 
but I had been detained so long in Charleston by Smith’s illness that my 
friends advised me to remain there and not meet the exposure incident to 
a pineland life. Having determined on this I next looked out for a lodg- 
ing place, for hotel life is very ennuyant if persisted in beyond the time 
absolutely devoted to business. I found very eligible iodgings in the 
house of Mrs. Thompson in Meeting Street. 

I say Mrs. Thompson’s, for though her husband was alive, she was the 
soul and head of the house. He was I believe a broken merchant, had 
been a seafaring man, and was now almost an imbecile. From long habit 
the stimulous of a morning’s newspaper was a sort of necessity. Now as 
there was no paper issued on Sunday morning it was not possible to give 
him one on that day; but the family took a religious newspaper which was 
published on Thursday. It was carefully put away when delivered at the 
house, and given to him on Sunday morning and he seemed to be just as 
well satisfied as if it had come fresh from the press. 

The boarders at Mrs. Thompson’s were all people one would be pleased 
to know. Colonel Matthew Irvine Keith was spending the time here 
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with his family until a house which was building for him should be finished. 
Col. Keith’s connections were all among the haute volée of the state. He 
was the nephew of Dr. Matthew Irvine who makes a conspicuous figure 
in the history of the partisan warfare of the Revolution, and the colonel 
and his sisters had I believe been brought up by their uncle. The former 
had entered the army during the war of 1812 and was a very gallant and 
accomplished officer. He was brave almost to rashness, but he was mild 
and placable. He had fought many a duel on the point of honour, but he 
never seemed to entertain any rancour toward any man and nobody could 
be more safely entrusted with the settlement of an affair of honour, for 
like General Hamilton, so high did his credit stand as a gentleman of 
unsullied reputation, that when he said peace, every one was satisfied that 
the peace was honourable. 

The Colonel was not a fortunate man, and in fact but for his wife would 
have been a poor man. He married the widow Heyward she had been a 
Simmons,’ and was I believe his cousin. As long as she was a widow, her 
husband’s father, Mr. Nat Heyward, allowed her a very handsome in- 
come I believe it was considerably reduced when she married again. Col. 
Keith had no children, but was most tenderly attached to his wife’s. 
There was a Frenchman, Mr. Guenebault, who was making a very com- 
fortable livelihood as a teacher of the French language. He was a man of 
considerable learning, and understood well the intricacies of the French 
language, but was exceedingly vain and rather touchy on the subject of 
his position. Thus he insisted upon being called Professor Guenebault, 
thinking there was more dignity in that title than in the plain Mr. of so- 
ciety. He was a pleasant companion and a high toned gentleman and 
was liked by all the boarders. His wife had been a Miss Sera, her father 
an Italian, her mother I suspect a St. Domingo refugee. Mrs. Guenebault 
was a magnificent performer on the pianoforte, at which, having no chil- 
dren, she spent the greater part of her time. Mr. Guenebault was ad- 
vised to let her earn money by teaching music, which would have been 
a good thing if it only gave respectable occupation to her, but his touchy 
vanity rejected the proposal with scorn, his wife should never work as 
long as he had arms to maintain her. 

His business prospered, and in a few years he was the owner of a very 
handsome establishment in Meeting Street. I used to tell him that he 
was running the career of the late René Godard who began as a teacher 
of French, and ended as president of one of the leading banks of the City. 
But I was mistaken; after some years of a prosperous career Mr. Guene- 
bault removed to New York City where I believe he embarked in com- 


7 Susan Simmons, widow of William Heyward. 
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merce. He used to tell an anecdote which is a curious illustration of the 
grandiloquent habits of the American people. His first experience of 
America was Savannah and his first success was being elected to teach 
French in the Savannah Academy. He wrote the fact to his father, with- 
out thinking it necessary to inform him that in this country an academy is 
simply a grammer school. His father was delighted with the brilliant 
prospects of his son, and could not express his wonder at his son soon meet- 
ing the approbation of the distinguished Academicians of Savannah. 

Mr. E. Mills Beach and Winthrop Williams both northern gentlemen 
were among the boarders; both became afterwards eminent merchants in 
the City. 

Occasionally in the course of the summer a boarder would come in for a 
few weeks. Those whom I have named were fixtures all the summer. I 
found them there and left them there. 

One who has no direct occupation finds life often a drag in Charleston, 
particularly in the summer. I thought I would devote myself to reading 
and accordingly spent my mornings in the Charleston Library. But 
reading without a special object in view soon becomes irksome. I could 
never interest myself sufficiently in any one subject as to read so as to 
make myself the master of it. Thus I skimmed along from book to book 
in a very desultory way, sometimes in a half sleepy way, and if I acquired 
no knowledge of anything particular I think I got an insight into many 
things in general. Sometimes too some special subject of interest.would 
occur in our conversations which would induce me to read on the subject. 
The great subject of conversation naturally occasioned by the suspension 
of specie payment by the banks was the currency. It was believed by 
some that the bank notes were worth all that they pretended, but that 
gold had risen in value. This fallacy did not prevail with the majority of 
intelligent men, but the relation of gold to paper was an endless question 
of discussion. What proportion of gold ought a bank to hold to sustain 
and redeem its paper issue? It was commonly believed that a bank 
should hold one dollar of gold for every three that it issued, and as this 
seemed to be sanctioned by the practice of English bankers it was long 
considered the standard rule of safety. But on the other hand it was 
asserted that the failures of banks were never brought about by the pres- 
sure of bill holders, but of depositors. It was their inability to meet the 
sudden demands of these which generally caused the trouble. Mr. Daniel 
Ravenel on this subject several years ago enlightened me more than any 
books I ever read. His theory was the banks are intended solely to bring 
produce to market and to sustain it in the market whilst it is seeking a 
purchaser; that every note discounted at a Bank should be a bona fide 
business transaction founded upon marketable produce seeking a market, 
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and should always be paid at maturity; and that the bills issued by banks 
should depend for their security, not upon any fixed ratio of gold but upon 
the number of business notes thus discounted. 

At the Library certain gentlemen were always to be found many of 
whom were like myself, unoccupied planters who made this city their 
summer residence. Among these, one of my most intimate associates 
was Allard H. Belin. He was a wealthy rice planter on the Peedee, had 
been educated at Cambridge [Harvard], and on returning home found 
himself threatened with the loss of all his property by some carelessness or 
irregularity in the transaction of some important business by his father. 
He defended himself and his father with great skill and intrepidity and 
after various turns of fortune, succeeded in gaining the victory in the high- 
est courts in the State. This alone gave him character and consideration; 
he was a man of enterprise too; managed his affairs well, and was daily 
or rather yearly growing in wealth. He was a very intelligent man, and a 
great talker. It was difficult to edge in a word when he took the start. 

Frank Quash,*’ a planter of St. Thomas was generally there. He was a 
contemporary of Belin at Cambridge and I dare say had the reputation of 
being smart. Such he certainly was but by no means logical. He was an 
ambitious man and when in the legislature spoke often, spoke fluently, 
spoke well, but seldom spoke to the point. Mr. J. Berkeley Grimball 
was also there; a planter from St. Pauls. He also was a Cambridge man, 
very intelligent but very modest and even diffident, a most amiable and 
gentlemanlike man, not a very successful planter, and he was never dog- 
matical. He seemed always better pleased to think well rather than evil 
of all men. 

One of the habitués of the Library was Mr. Thomas Bee, but I cannot 
pretend to number him among my associates.° He was for a long time a 


8 Francis Dallas Quash. 

* Thomas Bee, Jr., was the son of Thomas Bee—member of the Council of Safety, 
lieutenant governor with Rutledge, member of the Continental Congress, judge— 
by his first wife, Susannah Holmes. T. B., Jr., appears to have been at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1782. Though the College tried to forget him, he was its second Principal, 
and was then lampooned by John Davis as Mr. Drone (Easterby, Hisiory of The Col- 
lege of Charleston). Omnium Gatherum and Omnium Botherum both deserved their 
names. The former, running through several numbers, was largely an affair of 
scissors and paste and far too eighteenth-century in its taste for 1821, when it ap- 
peared. It cracked at some of the local poets of the younger generation such as 
Edwin C. Holland, William Crafts, Jr., and Henry Tudor Farmer. Omnium 
Botherum was their appropriate return. The affair caused a pleasant excitement 
among the letter writers to the papers. Bee was the eccentric of an able family. 
His brother, Barnard E. Bee, was secretary of state of the Republic of Texas and 
father of Generals Barnard and Hamilton P. Bee of the C. 8. A. Dictionary of 
American Biography. 
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man of mark in Charleston, and as the race of such men has passed away 
he shall be noticed here. He was the son of Judge Bee of the Admiralty 
Court and of course his social position was very high. He had been sent 
to England for his education. I do not know whether he graduated at 
one of the Universities, but he returned home with a reputation for almost 
illimitable learning. He was offered the post of principal of the Charles- 
ton College, but if he accepted it, he soon retired from it in disgust and 
failure. He was called to the bar but did not practice. In society he 
was dogmatic, frequently rude, and was sustained partly by his social 
status, partly by his great reputation for learning. It was hoped that so 
much learning would not be thrown away, and suffered to die with him, 
and his friends were cheered at learning that he was actually publishing a 
book. The book came out, it was a small tract of miscellaneous matter 
entitled Omnium Gatherum. People did not know what to think of it. 
Had it come from any other quarter they would have condemned it with- 
out hesitation, but coming as it did from the great Tom Bee it must needs 
be good. While their minds were thus held in a state of painful suspense, 
a young man scarcely known, and who did not live long, came to their 
aid. A few days after the publication of the Omnium Gatherum, he pub- 
lished a tract entitled Omnium Botherum, in which he delicately and 
wittily exposed the shallow pretensions of the former, and Mr. Bee’s 
star set forever. Still he was regarded as a sort of literary glutton who 
devoured books. As he grew old, he became an object of charity and 
lived by the contributions of a number of gentlemen who supported him 
at Jones’ Hotel until his death, which happened a few years after this time. 
He was found dead in his bed one morning. It was not an unusual thing 
for him to lock himself in his room, but suspicion was excited at the length 
of time since he had been locked in and on forcing open the door he was 
found dead. 

He was decidedly in his wane when I knew him, living on his past repu- 
tation and talking very dogmatically; but I had discernment enough to 
see that the game he aimed at was small game, and that his dogmatism 
was all borrowed from English magazines and reviews. I have seen him 
at the Library when the new reviews, etc., were received, take up one to 
read and unhesitatingly cram the others into his pockets utterly regardless 
of the fact that others were there who would like to see them, and this 
too knowing as he did, that he was indebted for the use of the Library to 
the sufferance of the members. 

Mr. Frederick Kinloch was another habitué of the Library. This gentle- 
man was a grandson of John Rutledge, and grew up to manhood with 
splendid prospects and brilliant hopes. He had been educated in Europe 
and the whole world seemed to smile upon him. He married early, and 
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married well, and then a fearful madness came upon him and blighted all 
his hopes. In consequence of his insanity he was not allowed to manage 
his own business, and in his lucid intervals as the allowance made by his 
guardians did not suffice for those habits of extravagance to which he 
had been addicted he gave music lessons to eke out the necessary supply. 
I am told that his own daughter was one of his pupils. He was a splendid 
musician and possessed a rich and sweet voice which he accompanied with 
a guitar. During his excited state he would frequently sing most touch- 
ingly about the streets. 

I do not think he ever became perfectly sane. There was always a 
wildness about him that savoured of insanity, but if I mistake not, it 
never became necessary to seclude him but once after this time, which 
was a very short time before his death. His conversation was eccentric 
and erratic, but always interesting. I will not say that he was an infidel, 
but he was a great scoffer at the religion which was generally taught by 
the parsons. One very hot summer day he asked me what I understood 
of that expression of scripture which speaks of Lazarus being taken up 
into Abraham’s bosom. I replied that I supposed it means that he was 
received into heaven, or the abode of the blessed. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘“‘those 
persons must have had very queer notions of heaven, who in such weather 
as this would enjoy the pleasure of lying in the bosom of a damned old 
jew.” He had one of the traits which characterized all persons I ever 
knew who had been educated in Europe; he had no respect for anything 
American, never read an American book, never trusted or recognized an 
American authority in Literature. 

Mr. John Tucker of Waccamaw was another habitué of the Library. 
He did not go there after books, but after company. He used to say that 
he was too old to read except now and then for amusement. He read so 
as to save his soul, but he cared nothing for books. Rice planting was his 
sole delight. He lived for and in rice. It was the first and the last thought 
of his mind. He had an exquisite taste in wines. He had a large stock 
of the best Madeira, and was almost as proud of his wine as of his crops. 
He was superstitiously religious regarding the Episcopal Church as the 
only true and safe road to heaven. To church he would go every Sunday 
however it might storm. Provided he were attending divine service in- 
side, he recked little of his coachman exposed to the storm without. But 
he was on the whole a good man, and an honest man, and a happy man, in 
his own way. Several years after this Mr. Logan, the librarian, was ill. 
He was then seventy six years old. Mr. Tucker was interested in his con- 
dition, and daily enquired after him. One morning I reported him worse, 
“Ah!” said he, “I suspect our old friend has received his summons for 
heaven.” I said, “I think it likely.”” ‘‘Well,” said he, “I am four years 
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younger than he. I should be sorry to receive my summons in four 
years,” ‘You are not anxious to go to heaven then,” said I. ‘Not yet,” 
said he. I smiled and went into another room, he followed me. “I 
perceived sir,” said he, ‘‘that you smiled when I spoke just now, and as 
I do not wish to be misunderstood on this important subject, I wish to 
explain myself, | am very anxious to go to heaven, sir, I expect to go to 
heaven, sir, all my efforts for the last thirty years have been made with a 
view to go to heaven, but sir, there are many things that attach me to 
this world; I have a large and promising family of grandchildren, sir, 
and I am desirous of seeing them settled in life before I am taken away.” 
I could scarcely command my countenance so as to hope that he might 
live to see his wishes accomplished. 

Besides the Library, I as a planter connected myself with the Agricul- 
tural Society. Notwithstanding its pretentious name, for it called itself 
the South Carolina Agricultural Society, it was only a social club, which 
met monthly at some convenient place in Charleston, and every fortnight 
at its farm at the forks of the road, which was called and intended to be an 
experimental farm, but which was in fact kept only for the benefit of one 
of the officers, Mr. C. O’Hear. The funds of the Society were appro- 
priated to the purchase of wines and the furnishing of dinners. After the 
dinner at the farm the members always amused themselves pistol shooting. 
Mr. John Hume was the president, an honor which he acknowledged by 
contributing at every dinner several bottles of his choice old Madeira, 
which was duly appreciated by the members. He was a hearty and a 
cheerful old gentleman, and appeared to sympathize with the sports and 
pleasures of the younger members. 

Among the men of mark who flourished in Charleston then was Mr. 
Abraham Miller. At a time when the lines of society were very broadly 
drawn, Mr. Miller was of a circle, certainly respectable, but far from hav- 
ing the entrée into the first. He had a plain business education, and early 
obtained employment in one of the banks in which he continued to his 
death. He was a man of humour sometimes of wit, and an excellent mimic; 
and his talents were so judiciously used that, as he never married, his 
company was sought in circles into which he never probably had hoped to 
enter. Abraham Miller’s jokes were as current as Joe Miller’s ever had 
been, and I suspect that after his reputation was made, many a joke was 
laughed at, not because it was good, but because it was Abraham Miller’s. 
There was an old Dutch clergyman named Faber, whom Miller took great 
delight in annoying. In figure they were not unlike and it is said that 
once when Mrs. Faber was one night visiting at a neighbours Miller called 
at the door and sent her word that her husband was waiting to conduct 
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her home. The lady rather surprised left, and Miller pretending to be 
in haste urged her on homeward, so quickly that he did not permit her to 
come abreast of him. She was conducted home, and then he adroitedly 
disappeared much to the surprise and annoyance of both husband and wife. 
Practical jokes were his delight, and his whole countenance and demeanour 
were that of a perfectly sedate, rather an austere man. 

The Clergymen of Charleston at this time were respectable rather from 
their character than their talents. At the head of the Episcopal Clergy 
was Bishop Bowen. Grave and dignified, he became the Episcopal office 
better than any man I have ever seen. As a preacher he was indifferent, 
his sentences were all too long to be taken in by a hearer, and in conse- 
quence of a tendency to stammering he spoke with his teeth closed, so 
that his voice was sepulchral. He was the rector of St. Michael’s. Bishop 
Gadsden was rector of St. Philips, an able man, but most wretched elocu- 
tionist. In conversation he was cheerful and playful; in the pulpit grave 
almost to austerity. The rector of St. Pauls was the Reverend Christian 
Hanckel. He was a northern man by birth, who had completely identified 
himself with his southern people. He had the sweetest voice, I have ever 
heard, and without an effort he filled his immense church so that not a word 
that he uttered was lost. He was a more pleasant preacher than either of 
the others; but the most popular minister of that time was the Reverend Wil- 
liam Barnwell, for whom St. Peter’s Church had recently been built. 
He had been a Beaufort lawyer who had been converted by the preaching 
of the Rev. Baker a few years before, and entered the ministry. This 
Church set itself up for more holiness than the others of the same com- 
munion. Barnwell desired his congregation to come out of the world, 
in other words, to embrace all the austerities of puritanism, but not with 
much success. It was a sort of fashion to go to his church, but I believe 
the congregation did pretty much as the others did. He was fanatical on 
the subject of intemperance, and actually endeavoured to get some wine 
without alcohol for the service of the Communion. The people of other 
churches had a great regard for him, because though an Episcopalian he 
was fond of consorting with other churches. I thought I could see as 
early as this time symptoms of that insanity which overtook him before 
he died. It was Bishop Bowen’s practice at the meeting at the annual 
convention in Charleston to entertain all the clergy and others at dinner 
at his house. On one of these occasions just before the party sat down to 
dinner the Bishop received a letter from Mr. Barnwell declining his invi- 
tation, alleging that it was inconsistent with their sacred calling to meet 
around the festive board, and to indulge in wine and other intoxicating 
drinks. 
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Of the ministers of other churches I knew none except Mr. John Forrest, 
the Presbyterian minister of the Scotch Church. He was born and edu- 
cated in Scotland. He had been a teacher in the University of Edinburgh. 
He was a very pleasant companion, a man of the world, and he had a 
keen eye for the ridiculous wherever it existed, particularly among the 
members of his own profession. Like most Europeans he held Americans 
in little esteem and could with difficulty be brought to look at any object 
but from an Edinburgh point of view. He was honest and bold and truth- 
ful, and by no means fanatical in religion as too many of his brother 
clergymen were. 

I received a great deal of hospitality from the planters who had planta- 
tions in St. Andrew’s Parish, just across Ashley River. It was common 
to them to give dinner parties at their plantations, particularly on Satur- 
days, when crops would be examined, and a splendid dinner followed at 
which wine flowed abundantly. At Sullivan’s Island too I was a frequent 
guest, making the residence of Mr. Carson, the Intendant of Moultrie- 
ville, my home and dining with the Island Club. I remember exciting 
the wonder of the club one day by expressing my approbation of Mr. 
Van Buren’s message. The great pressure of public opinion had com- 
pelled him to call an extra session of Congress to devise if possible some 
relief from the pecuniary difficulties which had made their first appearance 
on the day of his inauguration. Mr. Van Buren called Congress together 
but clearly and distinctly declared that it was impossible for the govern- 
ment to do anything in the way of relief, but that government should 
take measures to protect itself against the ruinous consequencies of private 
speculation. He therefore recommended a total separation of the treas- 
ury from all banks whatsoever, and that the treasury should receive and 
pay out nothing but gold and silver. When I said that I approved of 
the message, it was generally answered with something of a sneer, that I 
could see far more deeply into a mill stone than others could. The fact 
was that Mr. Van Buren had so long been charged with being non-com- 
mittal in all of his speeches and actions that it was not supposed possible 
that he could ever be otherwise, and they were waiting, not to understand 
him, but to learn how Mr. Calhoun would regard the measure. A short 
time afterwards it was said that Mr. Calhoun approved the measure, and 
the “Subtreasury Policy,’”’ as it was called, found favour in this state. 

By the charter of the United States Bank, it was made the Treasury of 
the government unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
When President Jackson was warring with the banks he determined to 
cripple it by removing the government deposits. Mr. Duane, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, refused to comply with his wishes, and he was dis- 
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missed and Mr. R. B. Taney appointed in his place who made the desired 
removal. Favourite banks were then selected in the several cities to be 
depositories of the government funds, the consequence of which was that 
when the financial crisis occurred in March, and all the banks suspended 
specie payment, the government was involved in this bankruptcy through 
failure of its agents. It was to provide against such an evil for the future 
that Mr. Van Buren suggested the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury which should receive and pay out nothing but specie. The measure 
was adopted, and I believe continued until the whole financial policy of 
the government was disturbed and ruined by the war of Secession. 

But by far the most important result of my residence in Charleston this 
summer was, that I entered into a matrimonial engagement with Emma 
Caroline, the eldest daughter of Dr. John Parker Gough who had formerly 
been an eminent physician in this city. She was connected with the 
Peronneaus and the Norths. Her brother Edward Gough had died in 
the Spring. 

As soon as the frost had opened the country to the city resident I re- 
turned to the plantation, and found a pretty good crop stored up for 
me; but as I was obliged to spend the session of the Legislature in Colum- 
bia, I had not much time to devote to country matters. I had been 
persuaded by some of my friends who were anxious to revive some of the 
scenes of the ‘‘good old times’”’ to join a mess, which should hire a house, 
and keep it, instead of living at a hotel. It consisted of Capt. T. L. 
Gourdin, of St. Stephens, the senator, and John Palmer, representative; 
Mr. Joseph Jenkins, of Edisto, senator, and his brother John Jenkins, 
representative; Samuel J. Palmer, of St. James, Peter P. Palmer, my 
colleague, Thomas J. Fripp and myself. At the end of the session I was 
satisfied with my mess experience, and on breaking up determined never 
to join another; tavern life being in my opinion every way more desirable, 
even if one sought privacy. 

I do not believe much of interest was discussed during this session. 
The wretched state of the currency gave rise to a series of resolutions on 
the subject offered by Albert Rhett, in support of which he made one of 
the ablest speeches I ever heard. Their object was to provide if possible 
against the suspension of banks and as a means thereto the independent 
treasury system of the United States was incidentally sustained. The 
discussion became general, and as I had been well versed in the subject, 
I ventured to join in; but as soon as I felt that I had got the ear of the 
House, my presence of mind forsook me and I lost completely the thread 
of my subject. I made a most inglorious failure. 

When I returned home I stopped at Cedar Spring and found that my 
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niece had been dreadfully burned a few days before; her clothes took fire 
from a candle and she was burnt from her heels to her neck. Fortunately 
neither the face nor hands nor arms were touched. It was more than a 
year before the ulcers occasioned by these burns were healed. 

The following winter was spent in frequent visits to Charleston and on 
the 22nd of March 1838 I was married to Emma C. Gough at her mother’s 
house on South Bay. After spending a week in Charleston I took my 
bride to Somerton for the spring months. 


(To be continued) 
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In the preparation of this list, of which the following is the seventh 
installment, the accession record of the Society has been followed as far 
as possible in classifying the manuscripts and in numbering the resultant 
classes; hence Accession No. 1595, though it includes only one item, 
appears as a separate class, while Accession No. Ac 115, including as many 
as forty-two items, is also a single class. Manuscripts not included in the 
accession record (because they were received prior to its commencement 
in 1902, or for other reasons) have been numbered arbitrarily. These 
numbers are preceded by the letters ‘“‘Ac.’”’ Where a class consists of a 
single document, it is given a name descriptive of that document; to those 
consisting of a greater number the name of the person or family with 
whom their contents are chiefly concerned is assigned unless the donor 
has stipulated that another name be used. In the latter case the class is 
called a “collection”; otherwise the term ‘‘papers” is used. Both manu- 
scripts owned by the Society and those on deposit are included. Manu- 
scripts which are not open for general use are indicated as ‘‘restricted.” 
No document as such may be printed without the permission of the 
Society. 


1595. CLOTHING AND BLANKET BOOK OF JOHN BALL’S 

PLANTATIONS, 1831-1841, 1 volume 

A record of clothing and blankets issued to over six hundred Negroes on 
John Ball’s four Cooper River plantations, Comingtee, Stoke, Kensington, 
and Midway, from 1831 to 1834. Each December, ‘cloth’ (woolen 
material), great coats, caps, and blankets were distributed, and in May, 
osnaburgs for summer clothing. After a lapse of six years, the account is 
resumed in 1841 by a new hand, and the Negroes are then listed by occu- 
pations. Eleven trades for men are included and eight for women. Some 
loose pages have lists of tools distributed. The clothing account takes 
up approximately sixty pages; part of the remainder of the book has been 
used by the donor to record stories and traditions of plantations and fami- 
lies of Cooper River. 
Board binding, 32.5 cm. by 20 cm., unpaged. 
Gift of the estate of Miss Anne Simons Deas, through Alston Deas. 
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590. CHILDSBURY PAPERS, 1704-1801, 18 items 

A group of documents relating to the attempt of James Child to found 
a town on Cooper River in 1707, and to the lands in its vicinity. The 
earliest paper is a contemporary copy of an act of 1704/5 providing for 
“making of highways and appointing a ferry.” The ferry is the subject 
of three other documents: 1) a petition of 1748, 2) an act of 1748 to es- 
tablish rates, and 3) a complaint of 1801 about the condition of the slip. 
A copy of another act relates to establishing fairs and markets to be held 
in Childsbury. Eight of the papers are concerned with land, beginning 
with James Child’s deed of gift to his son, Isaac Child, in 1708, of half 
of Childsbury, reserving only the lots set aside for a chapel. Bills to 
Isaac Child in 1739 and 1740 show a variety of commodities brought into 
the community. Copies of the wills of William Child and Lydia Ball 
and notes on the Child family complete the collection. 
Gift of Miss Anne Simons Deas. 


452. COFFIN POINT RECORDS, 1800-1821, 3 volumes, 2 papers. 
The volumes are: 1) a notebook (1800-1801) for miscellaneous informa- 
tion including estimates of the cost of building a cotton house and a Negro 
house, lists of supplies, medicine, clothing, blankets, and tools distributed, 
navigation directions for entering St. Helena sound, and notes on the 
plantation title; 2) a day book (1813) kept of E. W. Rose, an overseer, 
in which weekday tasks and Sunday allowances are recorded, and any 
unusual weather is noted; 3) a small booklet (1813) in which the building 
of the brig, Pilgrim, is described, from the arrival of eight ship carpenters 
to the launching. The papers are: 1) a list (1816) of the names of workers 
and the fields planted, and 2) a mortgage (1821) of a plantation on the 
Seaside Road, St. Helena. The owners of Coffin Point at the period of 
these records were Ebenezer Coffin, who died in 1816, and his son, Thomas 

Aston Coffin. 

The volumes: 1) no cover, 18.5 em. by 12 em., unpaged; 2) marbled paper 
cover, 20 cm. by 17 cm., 90 pages; 3) newspaper cover, 15 cm. by 11 
cm., unpaged. 

Gift of Charles P. Ware, Boston, Mass. 


4045. ACCOUNT BOOK OF DOCTOR ANDREW HASELL, OF 
CEDAR HILL, 1843-1856, 1 volume 
Doctor Andrew Hasell (1803-1866), of All Saints Parish, Waccamaw, 
was elected to the Medical Society of South Carolina in 1829 and prac- 
ticed medicine in Georgetown District. His book carries 128 accounts, 
some of them small and some, especially those of the twenty plantations 
included, very extensive. The number of accounts is not an index to the 
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number of patients, for in that of Charles Alston, of Fairfield, for 1843, 
twenty-eight cases were treated in sixty-three visits. Eighteen of the 
accounts belong to members of the Allston and Alston families. The 
largest account is that of Col. Joshua John Ward (after 1853 the Estate 
of Col. Ward). In 1856, for treating patients on the estate’s four planta- 
tions, Brookgreen, Prospect Hill, Springfield, and Alderly, the doctor 
received $2446.61. His plantation accounts for that year amounted to 
three-fourths of his annual receipts, and his average annual income from 
the practice of medicine amounted to something over $3000.00. Fre- 
quently the doctor remitted part, and on one occasion, all of an account 
and occasionally marked an account as worthless. Among treatments 
mentioned are opening abscesses, setting bones, extracting teeth, scarify- 
ing gums, performing venesections and other operations, cupping, and 
obstetrical attendance. The doctor also supplied liniment, ointment, 
quinine, and powders. He charged mileage for each visit and something 
extra for night calls. 

One volume, leather binding, 33 cm. by 22 cm., unpaged. 

Gift of Richard L. Allston, All Saints Parish. 


Ac 39 MILLS PAPERS, 1791-1815, 2 items 

The earliest of these papers is a description of George Washington’s 
visit to Charleston, May 3-9, 1791. It is attributed by the donor to 
Robert Mills. Mills was ten years old at the time of the President’s 
visit. If it be true that he is the author, it was probably written in later 
years from accounts in the City Gazette which it resembles but amplifies. 
Speeches of welcome and farewell by the Governor, the chairman of the 
merchants, and the Intendant are quoted together with the President’s 
replies. The second item is a copy, made in 1815, of the will of William 
Mills, father of Robert Mills, who died in 1802. His devises to his widow, 
his daughter, and his four sons show him to have been a man of substantial 
property. 
Gift of Edward J. Davison, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ac 80 LETTERS TO THEODORE D. WAGNER, 1853-1863, 26 

items 

Letters and receipts from the business papers of the firm of John Fraser 
and Co., merchants of Charleston from 1813 to 1869. The recipient and 
several of the writers were members of the firm: James T. Welsman, whose 
letters from 1854 to 1859 concern shipping, insurance, and cotton; E. L. 
Trenholm, who wrote from New York a description of the financial panic 
of 1857; and Charles K. Prioleau, whose letter of June 5, 1863, from Liver- 
pool, shows the military and political significance of export and import. 
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There is a letter, of 1863, from Frank Vizetelly, correspondent of the 
Illustrated London News, concerning drawings and correspondence sent 
from Mississippi to be forwarded by Wagner through the blockade. John 
B. Lafitte’s letters and invoices from Nassau mention the names of ships 
engaged in trading between Charleston and the West Indies: the Mar- 
garet and Jessie, the Minna, the Raccoon, and the Antonica. William 
Gregg, on July 27, 1863, wrote that the Graniteville Mills anticipated a 
dividend and suggested that some of the mills’ stock be transferred to 
British ownership for protection. A few miscellaneous letters and several 
receipts complete the collection. 

Gift of Miss Annie Sloan, Charleston, 8. C. 


Ac 115 WASHINGTON PAPERS, 1841-1877, 40 items, 2 volumes 
The earliest letters in this group were written by William Washington, 
the third of that name, to John Y. Stock, merchant of Charleston; to Mrs. 
Stock, his cousin; and to his wife, Theodosia Narcissa McPherson, be- 
tween 1841 and 1848. South Carolina politics and family matters are 
the chief topics. The letters of his son, J. E. McPherson Washington, to 
his mother and sister, begin with a letter from West Point in 1855, con- 
tinue through his business career and social life in Charleston (1856 to 
1858), and conclude with letters written while serving as a lieutenant in 
the Confederate Army, first at Fort Johnson and later in Virginia, where 
he died in 1861. Letters to his sister, Martha Washington, from Wade 
Hampton, John L. Manning, George Herbert Sass, and others are in- 
cluded, as well as several miscellaneous poems in manuscript and notes 
on the family. The two volumes are an autograph album kept by McPher- 
son Washington at the University of Virginia in 1855-1856, and a brief 
diary started there and continued in Charleston. 
Gift of the estate of Miss Martha Washington, Charleston, 8. C. 


Ac 99 PELATIAH WEBSTER’S JOURNAL, 1765, 1 volume 

The writer, Pelatiah Webster, a merchant of Philadelphia, made a 
journey for the purpose of selling flour and kept “A Journal of a Voiage 
from Philadelphia to Charlestown in So. Carolina.” His first and last 
entries describe the sea voyage, but the body of the journal was written 
in Charleston. It comments upon the city’s appearance, churches, State 
House, fortifications, schools, climate, agriculture, the want of mechanic 
arts, etc. He worshipped in four of the town’s eight churches, made 
frequent visits to the Library Society, and was extensively entertained in 
both town and country. On his departure, he summed up his impression, 
thus, ‘‘an agreeable and polite place.’ Following the journal are four 
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pages, items written between September 2 and 23, concerning experiments 

with plaster-of-Paris stone. 

Paper bound, 20.5 cm. by 16.5 cm., 36 pages. 

Published in Publications of the Southern History Association, April 1898, 
edited by T. P. Harrison. 

Gift of Daniel C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md. 


(To be continued) 











JOURNAL OF GENERAL PETER HORRY 
(Continued from October) 


[8] 1814 Friday March 25*-} fine Weather I rode out to Farm I Saw 
M’. Bostick & M*. Witch & C°. had 4 Handk®. of them Cost $2 Visiters 
today are Sarah Bay. Frank Bremar & Several Colegians & the Miss 
Bays.—I receeved 27 Slabs by Doctor Greens! Waggon from Captain 
Wades Mill— 

Saturday 26} fine Morning Scipio & Carlos went off for G. Town & Dover 
at Sun Rise Gave Scipio 150 Cash to Travil with, Rote to Dovers Overseer 
Debose, to Windham Trapier & to Peggy & Rachel, & Windham to Give 
Scipio money Visiters today are Sarah Bay, M'*. Guignard & M®. Lance 
Got 23 Bus’ Potatoe Seed from Ja‘. Guignard & Yesterday Got from his 
Plantation 8 Bush‘... ditto—at Night Sarah & Margt. Bay & Bossard 
& Waties Called on us— 

Sunday 27.} Thick Morning it Rained Last Night, Billy & Stephen Came 
from the Farm, before Breakfast, Sarah Bay Visited me. I rode to the 
State House & heard Devine Service Performed by Mr’. Lance .. . I dined 
today with M's Bay & her Family—& Saw a Number of Colegians [9] 
1814 Monday 28*- March.} Thick & Misty It Rained very much Last 
Night, Lodged water in our house yard—Yesterday I Got Acquainted 
w®. Mr’. Mulleger Son of Major Muller of Marions Brigade & w*. M'. 
Boykin of Camden)—Visiters to day Sarah Bay, M'*. Ja* Guignard & 
Elizabeth her Daughter Saturday Last I Received by D*. Greens Waggon 
from Wades Mill 27 Slabs—I planted in Garden Corn & potatoes—at 
Night Miss Bays. Simons, Johnston & Winstan Called on us 

Tuesday 29t*—} Raw, damp & Cloudy Morning—Omy came for Corn for 
the Farm & Got 4 Allowances for Negroes there; those here also drew 
Allowances, put Steps to Corn House, I rode out to Post Office & Re- 
ceived a Letter from Ja*. Ward of N°. Carolina—Postage 17 Cents. I 
Got of Witch & C°. 1 yard black Silk, 3“. Salt Petre 2 Knives 100 Cents. 
wrote to N. & Webb by M*. Witch for a hand Saw Grind Stone & Grits 
Mill—at Night Sarah & Margaret Bay Called on us. I Visited Doctor 
Hansworth? at his Lodgings [10] 1814 Wednesday March 30~-} Cloudy 


1 There were two Doctors Green in Columbia at an early date. Dr. Samuel Green 
owned a drug store on Richardson (Main) Street which his nephew, Dr. F. W. Green, 
managed. The former was once postmaster of Columbia and served several times as 
Intendant. 

2 Dr. James Haynsworth, son of Henry and Sarah (Furman) Haynsworth of Sum- 
ter District. He was graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsylvania and 
began the practice thereof in Sumter in 1810. 
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Morning, raw Weather—I Got buried 2 Poplar Trees before my bed 
Room Windows—Closet under Stair Case in Passage Leading to 24 Story 
finished I rode to our Farm w*. Sarah Bay. and Sophia Hughs—& Re- 
turned about 2 O’Clock P.M—brought home a Pigg & 2 Holly Trees— 
Put up a Shelf & a Picture Say of the State House of this Place,’ in my 
Farm House—M7’*. Ioor returned to our House— 

Thursday 31**—} Cool Cloudy Morning wind at North Removed Every 
thing from Celler into Closets above Steers say, Passage Hall & Parlour 
Closets—Settled w>. Mulder & Gave him my Note payable at 60 days 
for $162,,90 Cents—I rode to our Farm & put in the house a Picture & 
Several Crab backs, Billy filling up an Old Well, brought home 3 Piggs 
& 2 Poplar Trees brought home Omy & his Coopers tools. Dined at home 
today M'*. Guignard & Elizabeth their Daughters Visited us—{11] 1814 
Thursday 31**- March—Continued} Glaze & Prescot done a Small Job 
of work to my Carriage, Stair Case bannisters finished about 4 OClock 
P.M. a heavy wind—Came on but no Rain fell—at Night Several Colegians 
Called on us. This Morning my Negro man Carpenter Buddy fell into 
a most Violent Passion with me about his Cloaths that he would not 
Submit to my Ill Treatment any Longer & would have Satisfaction or 
die, he did not Value his Life, Mts. Ioor & Horry Saw him & his Treat- 
ment to me—I think he means to do me Injury & perhaps to take my Life 
—I am determined to have Recourse to a Magistrate—{Friday 1% 
April} a fine Morning Received Last Evening from Prescot & C°. 2 plain 
Irons. a Mill Picker & a round Shave & a Small Crow. Sent a Carriage to 
be mended by Glaze & Prescot, Ja’. S. Guignard Visited me—I made 
Oath before him of Buddys Treatment to me, & he went away Saying he 
would Soon have him Secured in Goal— 

[12] 1814 April 5‘. Friday Continued} Buddy has Escaped Justice & 
Ran off. I Saw Mr’. Prescot & Taylor & Miss Ferguson & had much 
Conversation with her—I Sent Zemo & London to the Farm, with a 
Large Iron bound Chest—abt. 5 OOClock P.M: they Returned with a 
Pigg & note from M' Miller. Sent Zemo & London in our Garden to plant 
Windsor Beans & Water Mellon Seed—M! Bossard Sent me word, That 
Tomorrow, he will Breakfast with us & go with me to Horne Farm at 
Night Wainslaw & Huggins called on me 

Saturday 24} I wrote to Cheesboro. Windham Trapier & my Overseer 


3 Probably one of the engravings made by James Akin from Rives’s Tavern in 
May, 1794. Rives’s Tavern stood at the northeast corner of Richardson and Senate 
Streets. Its site was acquired by the state in the ’fifties and is now a part of the 
State House grounds. The State House was across Richardson Street in a north- 
westerly direction. A reduced copy of the engraving faces page 211 of Drayton’s 
View of South Carolina. 
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abt. Buddy,—I with Mr’. Bossard went this Morning to my farm. Sent 
Isaac to M*. Prescot to fit up a Waggon—we returned to Dinner. Guig- 
nards Milk came to my farm—Huggins Dined w*. us also Sarah Bay—I 
brought Home a Pig—Paid for 6 Bush* Potatoe Seed— 

Sunday 3%.} Warm & Hasey Morning, Sarah Bay Visited us I rode to the 
State House, & heard Mr’. Lance, & dined with James 8. Guignard & his 
Family & at Night was Visited by Several [13] 1814 Sunday 3¢ April, 
Continued} Several Lads & Lasses— 

Monday. 4} It Rained all Night & Continues this morning—Cuggoe & 
Omy have run away. Inticed todo so by Buddy—I wrote of these ran- 
aways to M'. Cheesboro & M'. Debose—& Sent the Letters to the Post 
Office—Visiters today Ja*. 8. Guignard, Sarah Bay. 

I wrote Also to North & Webb—I rode to Gabriel Guignard Sen’. & 
Dined w*. him & his wife & Returned home about 4 OClock P.M: Today 
a very Rainey day— {Tuesday 5t"} very Rainey it now Rains & did so 
all Last night. Isaac Finished a Cubbard for my Farm, I Sent for Wood 
—TI wrote a Note to Ja*. Guignard of my disturbed Mind & begged him 
to Assist me—William Came from the Farm for Allowances—Rain Seems 
not over—Visiters today are Sarah Bay, M'*. Ja*. Guignard, Doctor 
Haynsworth M* Ioor rode out with M*. Horry. Planted in Garden 
Corn, Pumkin Seed, Ockro Seed & Beans, & other Seeds Removed Corn 
Mill from Garden House into our Wash Room, Picked to Stones thereof 
[14] 1814 April 5. Tuesday 5*-. Continued} Sent to Farm by William 
3 Allowances, 1 Beaupt w®. Lock. about 2 OClock. P.M M*:. Ioor & M*. 
Horry Returned Home from M*. Waring 

Wednesday 6} Truly fine Morning—Sarah Bay Visited us, I rode to the 
Farm w*. Martha Bay & Davis—took Eggs & ham & Bacon with us 
also Corn for our Mules Received a Platt of Waccamaw Barroney* Cost $ 
We Visited M' Burks Family Dined at the Farm & Returned home about 
5 OClock P.M. Saw Mrs. Davis & Mr’. Parault® at Columbia, also 
M’ Barsdale, & Smith & Miss Smith & Miss Ann Bay— 





(To be continued) 


‘There was no Waccamaw Barony. Hobcaw Barony was on Waccamaw Neck 
Winyah Barony was across Winyah Bay therefrom. Portions of the latter barony 
were sold by sons of Landgrave (2d) Thomas Smith to Elias Horry and later formed 
three plantations owned by General Horry and known as Dover, Prospect Hill, and 
Belle Isle. 

5 Wife of Professor Perault, of the South Carolina College. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS! 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The South Carolina Rice Plantation as Revealed in the Papers of Robert F. 
W. Allston. Edited by J. H. Easterby. Prepared and published under the 
direction of The American Historical Association from the income of the 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxi, 478. Calendar, frontispiece, and map. 
$5.00.) 

As its title very truly tells we have here a study from all their angles and 
in al! their works and ways of a combination of rice plantations. Letters 
and :.ccounts give both the higher economics and intimate housekeepings 
of those very human if highly industrialized institutions as they came to a 
peak of prosperity and crashed in the ruins of a social revolution. 

At first glance the bulk of the book may alarm the casual reader, but to 
anyone with an ounce of imagination and to any student of South Carolina 
history its very weight of material will prove a quarry of facts. For that 
alone it would be an essential part of the story of this state, but it is much 
more besides. 

Like the Trojan War the history of South Carolina between the Revo- 
lution and the crash of the Confederacy is an affair of leaders—men who 
embodied or ensigned the parties, or the causes, that they led. And R. 
F. W. Allston will do both of these things well for the class he represented. 
In the light of his unconscious recording we read the character of a highly 
specialized member of that highly specialized group, the planters of the 
South Carolina Low Country. By the intimacies of his personal letters, 
the accuracy of his business affairs we can measure the growth of a man who 
was by vocation a planter, by avocation a politician, and by conviction a 
Christian, in the good senses of all of these words. Not the ieast part of 
this book is the study of this man, and of others, like the superbly named 
overseer, Jesse Belflowers, heroic himself in his own sphere. 

At a time when “history” is too often something chewed into a mush and 
then spat at us through the mouths of masks it is refreshing to find a subject 
given such modest and necessary explanation and then permitted to tell its 
own story. Professor Easterby is to be congratulated. Our Society can 
be most proud of him as an officer. 

Samuel Gaillard Stoney 


‘This department will print queries concerning South Carolina history and 
genealogy. Copy should be sent to the Editor, South Carolina Historical Society, 
Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C. 
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American Diaries: An Annotated Bibliography of American Diaries 
Written Prior to the Year 1861 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1945, pp. xiv, 383, $4.00), compiled by William Matthews, 
defines the diary as ‘‘a day-by-day record of what interested the diarist, 
each day’s record being self-contained and written shortly after the events 
occurred, the style being usually free from organized exposition”’; lists 
chronologically, according to the first entry, all published diaries located by 
the compiler; and gives information regarding the diarists, the contents of 
their diaries, and the means of locating them in their printed form. A 
rapid check reveals that the list includes many diaries written by South 
Carolinians or containing information about South Carolina, but the 
omission of such well known items as the Diary of Reverend Oliver Hart 
(Charleston Year Book, 1896), that of Josiah Smith (this Magazine, 1932- 
1934), and Mary Boykin Chesnut’s A Diary from Dixie (Appleton, 1905) 
shows that the compiler’s warning that his list is not complete must be 
taken literally. 


Jonathan Dickinson’s Journal or God’s Protecting Providence; Being the 
Narrative of a Journey from Port Royal in Jamaica to Philadelphia between 
August 23, 1696, and April 1, 1697 (New Haven, The Yale University 
Press, 1945, pp. x, 252, $3.00), edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews and 
Charles McLean Andrews, contains brief but informing notes on the Low 
Country written by a Quaker merchant who had been shipwrecked on the 
coast of Florida, had miraculously escaped destruction at the hands of the 
Indians, and was slowly making his way to his destination. 


The Columbia Chamber of Commerce has published a third edition 
(1945) of A Guide to Columbia, South Carolina’s Capital City, revised and 
edited by Jane Kealhofer Simons and Margaret Babcock Meriwether. 
The first edition was issued in 1939 by the Historical Marker-Guide Pro- 
gram of the Columbia Sesquicentennial Commission. The purpose of the 
book is to record the marker inscriptions and “give a fuller commentary on 
Columbia and Richland County, thus putting their history in short, ac- 
cessible form.”’ 


The Miles Brewton House: Chronicles and Reminiscences (Charleston, 
privately printed, 1945, pp. 168), by Mary Pringle Frost, is a miscellany of 
letters and memoranda of every description relating to one of Charleston’s 
oldest houses and its occupants—the Brewtons, Mottes, Alstons, Pringles, 
and Frosts. 


The Walker Family (Summerville, 8. C., privately printed, 1945, pp. 
vii, 60), by Legaré Walker, traces the line of Joseph Rabley Walker who 
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was descended from William Walker, a resident of Northumberland 
County, Virginia, in the early years of the seventeenth century, and who 
immigrated to South Carolina at some time prior to the year 1806. Brief 
notes are also given on the descendants of David Adams with whom the 
Walkers are allied by marriage. 


The Charleston Almanack and Register for the Year of Our Lord, 1946 
(Charleston: Printed by Whittet and Shepperson for The Historical 
Commission of Charleston, 1945, pp. 40, 50 cents) is an interesting and 
successful adaptation of the eighteenth-century almanac to current uses. 
Printed in colonial type and using numerous decorations taken from the 
old Charleston almanacs, it contains an ephemeris; a kitchen-garden 
calendar; lists of federal, state, county, and city officers; lists of public and 
private institutions; information regarding transportation and communi- 
cation facilities; directions for the performance of civic duties; and many of 
the apothegms which pleased the readers of two centuries ago. It is under- 
stood that all members of the Charleston Historical Commission had a 
share in the preparation of this publication but that the difficult task of 
seeing it through the press was performed by the secretary, Miss Mary 
A. Sparkman. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


In “French Origins of Carolina” (Transactions of the Huguenot Society of 
South Carolina, no. 50, 1945), St. Julien Ravenel Childs has made a signif- 
icant contribution to the early history of South Carolina. Not only has 
the author produced evidence of a hitherto forgotten French colony at 
Port Royal in 1576 and of previously unknown visits of French buccaneers 
to Charleston harbor during this period, but he has raised once more the 
question of the correct origin of the name ‘“‘Carolina”’ (see this Magazine, 
XLVI, p. 226) by pointing out an occurrence of the term in a French work 
published almost half a century before its first recorded use in that particu- 
lar form by the English. Mr. Childs has also revealed a continuity of 
French interest in the Carolina region throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries which has been little understood. 


In an article entitled ‘Enthusiasm in Carolina, 1704,” which appears in 
the October (1945) issue of The South Atlantic Quarterly, Andrew T. Nelson 
describes the unsuccessful efforts of Anglican Alexander Garden to combat 
the effects of the ‘explosive revival of religion” which Methodist George 
Whitefield had introduced into South Carolina and Congregationalist 
Josiah Smith and Baptist Isaac Chanler were encouraging. ‘Like the more 
celebrated ebullitions of certain New England divines,” Mr. Nelson says, 
“the controversy over Enthusiasm in Carolina indicates how fruitfully, 
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and yet how slowly and amid what intellectual confusion, the concept of 
religious liberty took shape in the minds of colonial Americans.” 


John R. Alden, whose book on John Stuart and the Southern Colonial 
Frontier was reviewed in the January (1945) issue of this Magazine, has 
edited for The William and Mary Quarterly (June, 1945) a document found 
in the Sir Henry Clinton manuscripts in which John Stuart accuses Lieu- 
tenant-governor William Bull of having divulged confidential information 
that caused it to be believed that Stuart was planning an Indian uprising 
and a slave revolt and ultimately made it necessary for him to seek safety 
in flight from Charleston in 1775. Mr. Alden suggests that, if he did 
betray his fellow official, Bull may have been seeking to win favor for 
himself with the patriots or he may have been trying to frighten them into 
less violent opposition to English policy. 


The Journal of Southern History for November, 1945, contains an article 
by W. Stanley Hoole, entitled “Charleston Theatricals during the Tragic 
Decade, 1860-1869,” which recounts the efforts to keep the theater open 
during and immediately after the Confederate War. After the burning of 
the Charleston Theater in 1861, first the Hibernian Hall, then the German 
Artillery Hall, and finally the Hibernian again were pressed into service. 
The article concludes with an account of the opening of the Academy of 
Music on December 1, 1869. 


Thomas P. Martin has assembled, under the title, ““The Advent of 
William Gregg and the Graniteville Company,” in The Journal of Southern 
History (August, 1945) a number of letters from various sources which 
throw light upon Gregg’s success in using white labor in his Graniteville 
cotton mill as early as the 1840’s. 


After thoroughly reviewing the history of South Carolina’s attempt to 
maintain a public monopoly of the liquor traffic in an article entitled ‘“The 
South Carolina Dispensary System” (North Carolina Historical Review, 
April and July, 1945), Mrs. Ellen Alexander Hendricks reaches the con- 
clusion that ‘had the system operated as its originators declared it would, 
for the purpose of limiting drink, instead of as a business monopoly, it would 
have benefited the state by helping to destroy the political influence of 
local whiskey rings in towns and cities, by reducing disorderly conditions in 
saloons, gambling dens, and houses of ill fame.” 


Mrs. John O. Willson has contributed to The Southern Association 
Quarterly (August, 1945) an article entitled ‘Samuel Lander, Educational 
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Pioneer”’ in which is traced the career of the Methodist teacher and preacher 
who, in 1872, founded the Williamston Female College, which was later 
renamed Lander College in his honor. 


The Alumni Association of the College of Charleston has published an 
address entitled ‘‘President Harrison Randolph and the College of Charles- 
ton,’’ which was delivered at the commencement exercises of the College on 
May 29, 1945, by Thomas Perkins Abernethy, a member of the class of 
1912 and now professor of history in the University of Virginia. The 
address reviews the administration of Mr. Randolph from its beginning in 
1897 to its conclusion in 1942 when he was appointed president emeritus. 


In an article entitled ‘The Mestizos of South Carolina,” appearing in the 
July (1945) number of The American Journal of Sociology, Brewton Berry 
estimates that the outcaste element variously known in the Low Country as 
Brass Ankles, Croatans, and Summerville Indians now numbers more than 
five thousand. Although these people appear to be, like similar groups in 
other states, a mixture of the White, Indian, and Negro races, Mr. Berry 
believes that they are being more successful in gaining the status of Whites 
in South Carolina than elsewhere. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Announcement has been made that a study to be entitled The Ante- 
Bellum Charleston Theatre has been completed by W. Stanley Hoole, 
Director of Libraries at the University of Alabama, and is now in press. 


George Nelson Edwards, former minister of the Congregational (Circular) 
Church of Charleston, is completing a history of that Church, and ar- 
rangements are being made for its publication in the near future. 


The Committee on Legal History of the American Historical Association 
will publish shortly a volume containing the records of the South Carolina 
Court of Chancery, 1692-1774. The editorial work has been done by 
Anne King Gregorie, and an introduction has been prepared by J. Nelson 
Frierson. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIETY 


Friends of the Society have recently added to its collections a number of 
valuable records which have been tentatively identified as follows: pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners of Roads of All Saints Parish, 1817-1859; 
Laurel Hill Mill record, 1846-1861, of Francis M. Weston; two volumes of 
notes on medical lectures at the University of Edinburgh, 1804, and a day 
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book, 1812-1816, of Dr. George Paddon Bond Hasell (1781-1818); a day 
book, 1841-1850, and an additional volume (see above p. 54) of medical 
accounts, 1830-1842, of Dr. Andrew Hasell (1803-1866); three volumes of 
records of the Charleston Poor House Hospital, 1847-1853; medical account 
book, 1850-1854, of Dr. Arthur B. Flagg (1828-1893); three volumes of 
medical accounts, 1881-1883, 1897-1898, 1923-1924, including a trial 
justice docket book, of Dr. J. J. W. Flagg (1860-?); sketch book, dated 
1837, of E. B. Flagg; and nine volumes of miscellaneous records of Spring- 
field and Brookgreen plantations, 1832-1904. 


Miss Marie H. Heyward has deposited with the Society a transcript of the 
Memoirs of General Samuel Wragg Ferguson. 


The Society is indebted to James W. Anderson, of Charleston, for docu- 
ments and newspapers relating to the history of the projected Charleston, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago Railroad and the suits against that corporation 
which resulted in the sale of its properties by court decree in 1893. 


The following applications for membership in the Society have been 
received since the last issue of the Magazine: C. R. Banks (St. Matthews, 
S. C.), Judge Miles W. Lewis (Jacksonville, Fla.), Mrs. J. Clyde Mixon 
(Florence, 8. C.), and Limestone College (Gaffney, S. C.). 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


The Graniteville Company, Graniteville, 8. C., in announcing the one 
hundredth anniversary of its incorporation, has called attention to its 
action five years ago in establishing the Gregg Foundation in memory of its 
founder, William Gregg. The Foundation is designed to “‘serve the broad 
social purposes which were united in Gregg’s mind with his work as a 
[cotton] manufacturer and will preserve the historical materials relating to 
him and his company.” A building will be erected as soon as conditions 
permit. 


The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina 
has recently announced the following accessions of interest to South 
Carolinians: diary of William Lawrence Mauldin (1845-1912); letters of 
Edmund Pendleton to General William Woodford, 1776-1779; diary, 
1832-1883 (seventeen volumes), of John Berkeley Grimball; the Manigault- 
Morris-Grimball papers, including the diary, 1860-1861, of Meta Morris 
Grimball; papers of the Grimball family, including thirteen volumes of 
plantation records and scrapbooks; papers, since 1920, of Samuel Childs 
Mitchell (1864—); and letters of the Elliott family. Phostatic, microfilm, 
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and typed copies have also been secured of the following: diary, 1865- 
1869, of Martha Schofield; letters, 1840-1880, of Anna R. McIver; farm 
journal, 1855-1870, of D. G. Harris; reminiscences of William Porcher 
DuBose (1836-1918); and war autobiography of Colonel David Wyatt 
Aiken (1828-1887). 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


Miss Julie E. Tulpin, 514 W. Canedy, Springfield, IIl., is seeking informa- 
tion regarding the parentage and the exact date of marriage of James 
McMillan (or McMullan), who was born in Edgefield County in 1771, 
married Catharine Akin (or Aiken or Eakin) about 1795, and migrated to 
Gibson County, Ind., in 1809. 


Mr. John Bennett, of 37 Legare St., Charleston, desires information con- 
cerning John Williamson, sometimes styled ‘“‘Captain John” Williamson, 
younger brother of Hugh Williamson. In Thacher’s American Worthies 
is the statement that Hugh and John Williamson, of Philadelphia, came to 
Charleston in 1778, to establish an agency for the receipt and transmission 
to Washington’s Army of muntions and other necessities of war received in 
the port of Charleston from friendly ports in Europe via the West Indies, 
during the blockade of northern ports by British fleets and forces. Hugh 
Williamson was a classmate of Dr. David Ramsay at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Being in London, he was one of the signers of the petition 
to the House of Lords against the Boston Port Bill, signed by American 
gentlemen in England and presented to the Houses of Parliament by the 
Earl of Shelburne. He left Charleston and established himself in Edenton, 
N. C., in a similar capacity to that occupied by his brother, John, in 
Charleston. Being a surgeon with the North Carolina troops at the time of 
Gates’ defeat at Camden, he was one of the two American surgeons who 
volunteered to enter the British lines with a flag, carrying with him his own 
medicines, to attend the American wounded and those sick of the small 
pox. At the close of the Revolution he represented North Carolina in 
Congress at the time General Washington surrendered his commission; 
wrote an intriguing but inaccurate History of North Carolina; was a signer 
of the Constitution of the United States for North Carolina; returned to 
Philadelphia, where he was associated in scientific observation with David 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer. John Williamson, however, remained in 
Charleston as a commission merchant and importer, with extensive deal- 
ings with England, Holland, and France, as senior partner of the successful 
firm of Williamson and Stoney. John Stoney was confidential agent for 
Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, and later a planter on Hilton Head Island, 
St. Helena Parish, Beaufort District, and a successful cultivator of sea 
island cotton. 








